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NUMBER 4 


The March of Events 


VERY man of a right and high mind, to 
whatever party he belong, ought to take 
an instant interest even in the prelimin- 

ary discussion of possible nominees for the 
Presidency; for a Presidential campaign ought 
to show the highest qualities of a free people, 
and it is of the first importance that the 
character of the nominees and the conduct of 
the campaign be clean and clear-cut. 

The first move of some of the Republican 
campaigners is to cry down the President and 
to seek the support of delegates from the South 
—delegates of ebony, with gold. This is so 
pure and high and gentle a method that it will 
make selfish joy at Lincoln, Neb. If, in 
addition to this initial mistake, the Republican 
plan-makers select a candidate who is identified 
with the “persecuted” corporations and will 
stand pat for a changeless tariff, then Mr. 
Bryan’s day of triumph may yet come. There 
may be other fatal qualities that some of the 
Republican candidates now at work may have, 
but these are enough. 

In the Democratic camp, there is not 
much early activity. Perhaps the party has 
made up its mind or resigned itself to Mr. 
Bryan. If the friends of other possible candi- 
dates are bestirring themselves, they are work- 
ing very quietly. The people are not in favor 
of such radical measures as Mr. Bryan speaks 
for, but they would rather have him, believing 
that he would not be as radical as his talk is, 
than to go backward in the movement to make 
corporations obey the law. For this is the 
subject now in men’s minds and not the old- 
time party issues. ‘‘ Democrat” and ‘“ Repub- 
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lican”’ mean less outside of a few states such as 
Texas and Vermont than they have meant for 
many years. No campaign after Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration can be conducted on the 
same issues as before—that is quite certain. 
We have moved away from the old_battle- 
grounds. 

If the Republican managers in Congress be 
sincere in their wish for a clean campaign, they 
will pass the bill prohibiting the receiving of 
campaign funds from corporations. This may 
turn out to be a more important issue than they 
seem now to think it. 


MR. TAFT AND THE PRESIDENCY 


R. TAFT is clearly the best man that 
the Republicans could nominate for the 
Presidency. He has given practically his whole 
life to the public service as a judge and as an 
executive. His legal training and his judicial 
experience have given him solidity and safety 
of mind. His creative work in the Philippines 
—for that was a great achievement of which 
time will give us an increasing appreciation— 
and his executive work in the Cabinet have 
been of the very highest order. Perhaps there 
is not a man in the country who has had a better 
training for the Presidency. 

His independence of mind is a good measure 
of the man. He has always been a Republican, 
but he has never been the slave nor the follower 
of any boss. His rebuke to the low boss rulers 
of Ohio ought to be a reason for the highest 
commendation—if the party wishes to have a 
President who stands for its best traditions 
and its best aspirations. 
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“A writer who has kept his pen true to the decency and the dignity that underlie American life” 
[See “The March of Events," page &493) 
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His life-long training has qualified him to carry on the policies of the late president, Mr. A. J. Cassatt 
[See The March of Events,” page &487) 
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The silly talk that fills some of the newspapers 
—that Mr. Taft is the “ Administration candi- 
date” and is, therefore, at a disadvantage— 
what does that mean? The “Administration” 
received more votes than were ever before cast 
for a Republican candidate. Is it a disadvan- 
tage, then, to have an “‘ Administration candi- 
date?” Of course, the meaning of the phrase 
in the mouths of the “old guard” is—that 
Mr. Taft is Mr. Roosevelt’s man, or heir, or 
something. All this is the sheer idiocy of 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt is one man, Mr. Taft 
is another man. They are both vigorous 
personalities. They have much in common. 
Mr. Taft, as a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, is as loyal to Mr. Roosevelt as Mr. 
Roosevelt would be loyal to Mr. Taft if their 
positions were reversed. But the idea of sub- 
serviency—who that knows either ever had 
such a thought? If Mr. Taft were President, 
the President would be Mr. Taft just as cer- 
tainly as the President now is Mr. Roosevelt; 
and nobody need have a moment’s doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Taft has the advantage, too, of being 
known to the people—known by his public 
service. His personality has impressed itself 
on the public strongly and favorably; and he 
is an unselfish and patriotic man to an unusual 
degree. He has regarded his public duties 
always as his first duties. He is an admirable 
type of the best citizenship of the Republic. 

And he has another quality that has played 
a great part in the careers of many of the most 
successful public men in our annals—his good 
nature and his sense of humor. He is as sincere 
as a Puritan and as jolly as a monk; and this 
is a combination of qualities that gives any 
public’ man a great advantage. 


Is THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE WANING? 


‘T is easy, in the false political atmosphere 
of Washington, to make the mistake of 
supposing that Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity and 
hence his political influence are on the wane. 
But it is well to remember that he has never 
been popular with the politicians, and that the 
people, having confidence in his integrity and 
in his earnestness for a square deal, care very 
little about what are called his political mistakes. 
There is every evidence that he and his prin- 
cipal policies are as popular as they ever were. 
True. he has lately run into squalls such as 
old mariners expect after a long period of 
smooth sailing. He had an unfortunate am- 
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bassador to Austria, but that is an incident 
which was properly soon forgotten. He has 
promoted Mr. Cortelyou, the chairman and, 
therefore, the collector of the last campaign 
committee, to the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
He has appointed the Attorney-General who 
prosecuted corporations to a seat on the Su- 
preme Bench. He dismissed a _ battalion of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry from the army. 
Worst of all, in the eyes of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political enemies, Secretary Root made an 
after-dinner speech in New York in which he 
traced the growth of the power of the Federat 
Government and the relative loss of power of 
the state governments. You may, therefore, 
hear and read many and solemn criticisms of 
the President by the campaign-smiths, in the 
organs of the trusts, who are trying hard to 
make ammunition for themselves or for can- 
didates of their type. 

Mr. Cortelyou, by the conduct of his Depart- 
ment, may justify his appointment to the 
Treasury. The President knows him better 
than the public knows him; but he has never 
revealed himself to the public as a man who 
would be naturally thought of for such a post. 

As for Mr. Moody’s appointment to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court—why not? He 
is a lawyer of ability and of distinguished 
service; and he did his duty in prosecuting 
violators of the interstate-commerce and anti- 
trust laws. He did his duty and nothing but 
his duty. 

The President’s dismissal of the infantry 
battalion and the subsequent court-martial 
of the officers seem, at least to the lay mind, a 
proper act of discipline. That it happened 
to be a battalion of Negro troops has nothing 
to do with the- President’s action: he would 
have done the same thing if they had been 
white troops. But it has had much to do with 
the criticism that has been made of their dis- 
missal. It is not the Negro’s fault, but it is 
our great misfortune that, whatever he do or 
whatever be done to him, he at once becomes 
“an issue” alike in every part of the Union. 
He is the most convenient subject that the 
demagogue has ever had. Politically he might 
be defined as the provocafion of both senti- 
mentality and unreason in the political white 
man. Observe the comical turn of folly 
whereby the same President, who a few years 
ago was damned in one section of the country 
as a “‘negrophile,” is now berated in the other 
section of the country as a persecutor of the 
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Whose active and generous interest in the New York Museum of Natural History has made it the foremost 
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Negro. “Sergeant Mingo” has for the mo- 
ment become the hero of much doggerel in 
which the President is condemned as an un- 
grateful coward. 

These sillinesses soon defeat themselves. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s almost superhuman activity 
includes indiscretions. He was not infallible 
when his great popularity was tested at the 
polls. He is not infallible now. But to reckon 
on a loss of his popularity is to make the same 
mistake that this type of politicians has made 
before. The people believe that he is working 
for the common good, and they do not believe 
that some of his critics are. This confidence 
in him would cover graver sins than he 
has yet committed. 


THE CAUSE OF CENTRALIZATION AND THE CURE 


HE power and the authority and the activ- 

ity of the General Government do in- 

crease as the power of the state governments 

becomes less; but this happens chiefly because 

the people neglect the state governments and 

rush to Washington—both to Congress and to 

the President. Every broadening of the Gen- 

eral Government’s power is made by an 

act of Congress. There is no other way to 
make it. 

Consider the subject in concrete terms—by 
an example. There was a time when it was 
supposed that the conduct of railroads could 
be regulated only by the states; but when the 
state governments failed at this task, the 
General Government was appealed to and 
Congress enacted regulative legislation. The 
interstate commerce idea has been worked very 
hard since then. It was supposed that even 
life insurance could be considered a thing of 
interstate commerce; but the Supreme Court 
decided that it could not be. But meat and 
other food products which are sent from one 
state to another make interstate commerce; 
and we have a national inspection law—had 
to have a national inspection: law because the 
state and municipal governments would not 
enact such laws or would not enforce them; 
and again, because of the failure of local 
governments, the National Government was 
called on. 

The same idea is now pushed farther and 
farther in Congress. We have, for example, 


the scandal of child-labor in New York, in 
Pennsylvania, in Georgia, and in other states. 
The local governments do not put an end to it. 
One reason why they do not—so the friends of 
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child-labor legislation say—is that the owners 
of mines and mills are strong enough to prevent 
effective state legislation. What happens then ? 
While the theorists are denouncing the President 
and Mr. Root for centralization, a Senator is 
introducing a bill into Congress to prohibit 
interstate carriers from hauling coal or cloth 
or any other thing that has been made or mined 
by child-labor; and the charitable and humane 
organizations all over the country are encour- 
aging him. Thus, it comes about that the 
General Government is asked to regulate child- 
labor, a very great extension of centralization 
indeed. Such a use of Federal power surely 
was not foreseen by the fathers. 

True, many necessary changes were not and 
could not be foreseen by the fathers; and in 
this changed world of the twentieth century we 
can not live and work only by statutes of the 
eighteenth century. But there are some prin- 
ciples that outlast the changes of centuries, 
and one of these principles is the necessity of 
vigorous local government. If we are losing 
that (and we are), the blame must be on the 
people who make the local governments—on 
state legislatures and the like. 

This is, in substance, what Secretary Root 
said in his much misconstrued speech. But 
the yellow press and the: yellow politicians and 
the theorists began forthwith to howl at the 
Secretary and the President. Naturally 
enough, those who do not wish to be “‘regulated’ 
by anybody object to being regulated by the 
Federal Government. Naturally enough, too, 
the political opponents of the party in power 
make the most of the centralizing tendencies 
of the dominant party. But the cry of anti- 
centralization is sincere only in proportion to 
the earnestness of the critics for the building-up 
of better local governments. The local govern- 
ment is the place to begin the change. 

If states and cities would properly inspect 
meat and restrict child-labor and do other 
tasks that cry out to be done, the over-burdened 
Federal Government, including both Congress 
and the Executive, would feel a great relief. 
But there is a deal of humbug in the denun- 
ciation that happens for- the moment to be 
directed at the Executive ‘Department. When 
a newspaper or a public man says: “There is 
too much leaning on Congress, too much look- 
ing to Washington; let us make our local 
government stronger and better”—that man 
or newspaper is worth listening to. The others 
are indulging in cheap abuse. 
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IS RAILROAD RESTRAINT RADICAL? 


HE notion is put forth by what the Social- 

ists call the “capitalistic” press and 

politicians, that the chief activities of Mr. 

Roosevelt’s administration are very radical. 

On the contrary, most of them are very con- 
servative. 

The actions against the railroads’ abuse of 
power and breaches of law will serve as good 
examples. These are not radical. Consider for 
a moment the conditions and tendencies under 
which we live. The railroads were openly 
violating the law that forbids rebates and a tide 
of public indignation and of revolt was rising 
which found expression, for instance, in Mr. 
Bryan’s speech on his return to New York from 
his journey around the world. He ‘supposed 
that the anti-railroad feeling was already strong 
enough to enable him to commit one of the 
great political parties to the state ownership of 
railroads. Unless something were done, the 
time would come when such a policy could 
prevail. We were and are, then, between the 
danger of continued and unbearable defiance 
of the laws by the railroads, and the danger 
of such destructive radicalism as Mr. Bryan 
favors. 

In this condition we find ourselves; and the 
Administration has tried simply to enforce and 
to strengthen the laws. This is the only way 
to just and fair and orderly conduct. At the 
same time, it is the only way to prevent an.angry 
and destructive conflict between law-defying 
corporations and an outraged and inflamed 
public opinion. If this be radical, what would 
either of the alternatives be? 

True, some of the first efforts at regulation 
are crude, some of the first laws are full of 
absurd details, and some of its untrained 
enforcers are bungling. But these things are 
only uncomfortable and unfortunate incidents. 
The main matter is that we are proceeding to 
correct evils by due process of law before a 
violent and radical programme can find public 
favor. 

The so-called “radical” efforts at regulation 
that we have so far made have not disturbed 
values nor checked prosperity. They have 
only strengthened the growing conviction that 
we shall solve these problems without violence 
or radicalism; and this deserves to be regarded 
as the most truly conservative fact of the last 
few years. 

But for the bringing of the railroads under 
conservative regulation, according to law, what 
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remedy should we have for the abuse and mis- 
use of great corporate power? A big and rich 
and powerful railroad company, a big and rich 
and powerful street-car or traction company, 
a big and rich and powerful industrial company 
—these can and do and will of their very nature 
oppress competitors, restrict freedom of trade, 
use their influence in councils and in legislatures 
and in Congress and even in the courts, when 
they can. We should be assuming that their 
managers have virtues which few other men 
possess if we expected any different result. 

What are we to do, then? ZThe common law, 
you may say, is enough to restrain them as it 
restrains other men, if it be enforced. Well, 
it has not been enforced. And what will cause 
us to enforce it in the future if we have not 
enforced it in the past? 

Here comes in the great service that such 
specific laws as the interstate-commerce act 
and the anti-trust act, and the especial energy 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration have done. 
We have been aroused to action. We have 
asserted and enforced the principle that big and 
rich and strong corporations are not above 
the law. 

But it is well to remember that this is yet 
an experimental period of restraint. We are 
gradually learning how we may justly and 
lawfully prevent great corporations from mis- 
using their power. When we have learned to 
do this without injustice to them, we shall not 
be in danger either of having our liberties 
abridged by them nor will they be in danger of 
a mob demanding confiscation. 


LIFTING THE MORAL CODE IN FINANCE 


HE indictment of Mr. George W. Perkins 

and of Mr. Charles S. Fairchild on the 
charge of forgery in the third degree, for allowing 
it to appear that a transfer of stock belonging 
to the New York Life Insurance Company was 
a sale of it, when it was not a sale at that time, 
is a wholesome and proper act of the grand 
jury of New York County; and Mr. Jerome, 
the district-attorney, by securing this indict- 
ment is ‘‘making good” his campaign promises. 
These men are men in high financial life. 
As everybody knows, Mr. Perkins was chair- 
man of the finance committee of the New York 
Life Insurance Company before the Armstrong 
investigation, and was and is a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company; and 
Mr. Fairchild was Mr Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Treasury and is president of the New 
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York Security and Trust Company, which was 
in close affiliation with the New York Life, of 
which he was a director; and he is a man of 
the very highest personal standing. 

The life insurance company wished quickly 
to be rid of the railroad stocks that were pre- 
tended to be sold before they were sold, because 
it wished to make a satisfactory report to the 
Prussian Government, which refused to grant 
it permission to do business so long as it held 
railroad stocks of this class. The effect, there- 
fore, of the pretended sale was to deceive the 
Prussian Government. 

It is true that Mr. Perkins and Mr. Fairchild 
got no direct personal profit from the trans- 
action. It is true, too, that by the subsequent 
sale of the stocks the New York Life profited, 
as it could not have profited if the stocks had 
been sold when they were taken out of the 
list of the insurance company’s investments. 
It is true, too, that this sort of false entry was 
(and perhaps yet is) more or less common in 
the financial world. There was no perversion 
of money. The stocks were subsequently sold, 
and the report made to the Prussian Govern- 
ment in time became true. These gentlemen 
were following the accepted method of doing 
such things. But the fact remains that the 
stocks were not sold when they were pretended 
to have been sold and that a trick was used to 
make it appear that they had been sold. If 
honorable business men had made such a trick 
a common practice, still it was a trick. 

And that it was common does not change the 
fact that it was wrong. Custom may sanction 
such a practice, as it has sanctioned many 
another bad practice. But this leads us to 
the very gist of the whole matter. For the gist 
of the whole matter is the dishonest methods of 
high finance. It was such dishonest methods 
that the insurance investigation disclosed. It 
was such dishonest methods that aroused the 
moral indignation of the people. We cannot 
have a code of conduct in high financial life that 
does not square with the moral sense of the 
people. 

If Mr. Perkins and Mr. Fairchild are victims 
of this code—of this method, of this system— 
they ought not to escape the penalty even of 
passive misconduct because it was a custom of 
which many other men were guilty. The punish- 
ment of men who do wrong was devised for this 
very reason—that wrong-doing should not be- 
come a habit, or an accepted method. In 


moving the moral sense up a notch in business, 
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it is necessary that offenders be punished. Else 
the moral sense will not be moved up at all 
in their circle of influence. 


WHAT MAKES PROSPERITY? 


ALK has become commonplace about this 

period of prosperity which grows bigger 

and lasts longer than any dreamer dared dream; 

but neither men of affairs nor economists have 

yet satisfactorily explained it. Nor have we 
any safe rule to judge the future by. 

Labor and land, population and capital— 
these are the things that go to make wealth. 
A population of the right sort gives value—that 
is, makes demand; saved-up money—that is, 
capital—enables labor to undertake enter- 
prises that could not otherwise be undertaken 
or that would be done far more slowly. Then 
there must be land and labor. 

All this seems simple and elementary. Yet 
there have been times when we had _ idle 
laborers, and when for every man there was 
less land than there is now; and many a time 
we have had capital idle and afraid to risk 
itself. There is, therefore, something else than 
labor and capital and land and population that 
is necessary to make such a flow of prosperity. 
We sometimes name this other thing confidence, 
but naming it confidence does not take us far 
towards a real explanation. For what keeps 
up our confidence? You may have all the 
confidence in the world, but you do not long 
buy things unless you want them and have the 
money to pay for them; and your wants and 
your supply of money do not come to you 
merely because of your mood or of a mood of 
the public. There is a deeper cause than this. 

A plausible and probable explanation is that 
we have for the first time during these last eight 
or ten years reached our working mastery of 
the modern machinery of production and trans- 
portation. We do more work, we feel surer 
of ourselves; and during the same time we have 
got away from the blight of cheap-money 
threats. We make an acre yield more; we 
work our mines cleaner; alas! we cut our forests 
cleaner, too; we have improved our machinery 
and made our processes of manufacture better; 
we are in closer touch with the rest of the world, 
as well as with one another; we have organized 
industry more efficiently and econoniically; 
and we are now getting the benefits of all the 
preparatory and organizing work which we did 
during the several decades preceding ihe last. 
Is this not a sound economic explanation ? 
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If it be sound, then the continuance of pros- 
perity depends upon the proper economic use 
of labor and capital and land, rather than upon 
the amount of it. If we could conceive of a 
state of society wherein every man and every 
saved-up dollar were at work producing some- 
thing that has real and present value, there 
would be no panics and no hard times. And 
this is approximately what we seem now to be 
doing. But, whenever we put our capital and 
labor at work producing something that is not 
of real and present value, or is of but little value, 
then we may expect a lessening of prosperity. 
The question turns on many pivots, no doubt, 
but one pivot is the direction of productive 
work—whether it be a wise or a foolish 
direction. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ECONOMIC SITUATION 


i the closing months of 1906, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Standard Oil 
Company, the New Engliand cotton mills, and 
other corporations announced advances in wages 
which will aggregate nearly $50,000,000 this 
year. Questions now under debate between 
the railroads and their men, if they lead to the 
granting of the increases asked, will bring the 
figure to $100,000,000 or more per annum. 

Yet the advances in wages are in very few 
instances more than ro per cent.; and the ad- 
vances in rent and in the cost of the necessities 
of life, in many cases, are more than 20 per 
cent. The report of Bradstreet’s on the cost 
of food and clothing at the close of 1906 showed 
an advance of nearly 25 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. Since, to a degree, a 
man’s expenditures can be personally con- 
trolled by him, as his wages cannot be, a general 
average increase in the cost of living does not 
necessarily fall with its full force on every 
individual; and every increase of wages gives a 
man a better chance to manage his expenditures 
wisely. The condition of the wage-worker, 
therefore, is improved by these increases of 
earnings, but not as much improved as,a super- 
ficial judgment might indicate. 

And work awaits him whatever his trade— 
work at full time, everywhere. Men of all 
kinds of labor are wanted, and many mills and 
factories lack a full supply. 

At the same time, the corporations are 
earning unparalleled profits. Usually, when 
wages and prices go up, corporation profits 
come down, dividends are decreased, the rail- 
roads cease to expand ind to issue new stocks 


and bonds. But these usual things are not 
happening now. In the year 1906, the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Union Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison, and many other railroads 
increased their dividends. They expanded 
their capital, too. The Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific issued more than 
$150,000,000 of new stock, on which the divi- 
dends at the present rate will be more than 
$10,000,000 a year. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé decided upon a smaller issue. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul capped the 
climax with an issue of nearly $100,000,000, 
on which the annual dividends will be 
$7,000,000. 

These are strangely incongruous events. To 
pay big dividends and to make great issues of 
new stock when wages are rising, when the cost 
of all materials is rising, and when there is a 
general agitation all over the country for lower 
rates on freight and for travel—this is a phe- 
nomenon directly at variance with the usual 
economic theory of industry—except on the 
supposition that the ever-rising tide of pros- 
perity will go on rising indefinitely. 

It may be that the great financial captains 
are going ahead in perfect confidence that the 
future will take care of itself; or it may be that 
they are preparing for a storm. The huge 
issues of stock may mean either that the rail- 
road kings are going straight ahead with great 
building plans, or that they are merely filling 
their empty chests against evil days. These 
unusual events are worth close study and 
watching. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME TAX AGAIN 


R. GLADSTONE is said to have declared 

that the income tax of Great Britain had 

made of the English “‘a nation of liars.” The 

same statement has been many times made 

about the operation of the “personal property 

tax’’ in the various states of the Union where 
this source of revenue is used. 

President Roosevelt emphasized a big ques- 
tion when, in his message, he again openly 
advocated a national inheritance tax as the 
proper method of dealing with great fortunes; 
and he gave new life to a discussion that 
is easy to start at any time. These two great 
problems must be squarely met and dealt with 
—the problem of finding a new source of 
government revenue to take the place at last of 
the customs receipts, and of finding a way to 
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curb too great a centralization of wealth in the 
hands of a few, if that be possible. 

Would a national inheritance tax, or a 
national income tax, if it can be framed in such 
a way as to pass the Supreme Court, meet these 
two ends? There is no doubt that the in- 
heritance tax, graduated carefully, could act 
as a force for the partial disruption of swollen 
fortunes. Its advocates claim for it perfect 
consonance with the economic principle of 
Adam Smith, that taxes should be levied upon 
the individual in direct proportion to his ability 
to pay. So far as economics go, the income 
tax is at least equally as sound, in spite of the 
testimony of Mr. Gladstone as to its effect on 
character. 

Of course, when the inauguration of a new 
tax system comes under consideration, there 
must be very little thought of the punitive idea. 
It must not be framed to punish the wealthy man, 
for the very simple reason that wealth, of itself, 
is not a crime under the Constitution of the 
United States, nor under the code of any 
economist except the Socialist. Such a tax 
must be laid in such a way as to bring back to 
the coffers of the people a fair share of the 
wealth garnered from the people by the creators 
of vast fortunes, but must not infringe upon the 
inalienable righ. of the individual to enjoy the 
full fruits of his labor. In the several states, 
probably $10,000,000 a year now flows into the 
treasuries from inheritance taxcs, but this is 
small indeed as compared with what a Federal 
inheritance tax would yield. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES’ ELECTIONS 


LECTIONS were held on December 18th 
and 19th to choose trustees of the mutual 
life insurance companies that are incorporated 
under the New York insurance law. One 
result of the legislative investigation, to which 
Governor Charles E. Hughes was counsel, 
was, that all the old trustees were legislated 
out of office. The law did not disqualify 
them from reélection, and in every company 
a majority of the “administration” ticket 
were trustees seeking “endorsement” by 
reélection. 

The theory was that the disclosures of the 
investigation had. aroused the policy-holders 
to such a pitch of wrath that a clean sweep 
would be made, and that the policy-holders 
would vote in trustees of their own choosing. 
Every facility was given them both to nominate 
and to vote without cumbersome restrictions or 
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personal expense. Any hundred policy-holders 
could nominate a ticket and this ticket the 
officers of the company were compelled to print 
on a blanket ballot and to send it to every policy- 
holder with a return envelope. All that the 
policy-holders needed to do to overturn the old 
management was to write on their official 
ballots the numbers of their policies and their 
names, have their signatures witnessed, and 
mail their ballots in the addressed envelopes. 
This would cost them nothing and would not 
take five minutes of any man’s time. 

But, in spite of all this, little interest was 
taken in the election by the policy-holders. 
In only two companies was any opposition 
ticket at all put in nomination. In three 
companies there was no opposition whatever 
to the continuance of the present control. In 
the Mutual Reserve, the president, the vice- 
president, and the counsel had all been in- 
dicted for grand larceny and forgery. They 
nominated themselves. The day before the 
election, one of the three, who had been con- 
victed of grand larceny, was sentenced to two 
years in Sing Sing prison. He voluntarily 
withdrew his name from the administration 
ticket because of his legal incompetency. The 
rest of the ticket, including the members of the 
board who are also under indictment for the 
same act of grand larceny, was unanimiously 
reélected. 

In the Equitable “Life Assurance Society, 
which is not a mutual company and of which 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan holds control, no policy- 
holders’ ticket was nominated; and less than 
four per cent. of the policy-holders gave 
proxies or voted. 

In the Mutual and the New York Life Com- 
panies there were vigorous efforts to oust the 
management. An international policy-holders’ 
committee was formed, under the patronage of 
such distinguished gentlemen as Judge George 
Gray, of the United States Court, Gen. Benjamin 
F. Tracy, Richard Olney, Alton B. Parker, Nich- 
olas Longworth, and Thomas B. Wanamaker, 
who put in nomination in both these companies 
representative tickets. They also conducted 
a vigorous canvass. The testimony taken 
before the New York Legislative Committee 
was printed at their expense and mailed to the 
policy-holders. State and local policy-holders’ 
committees were formed. ‘The Insurance Com- 
missioners of Kentucky, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Missouri, and other states condemned the 
administration. Ballots, letters, and circulars 


. 
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-by the million were mailed to the hundreds 
of thousands of policy-holders. 

It would have been thought that the policy- 
holders would have welcomed the opportunity 
to take control of these companies and would 
have needed no circulars or appeals to 
vote. But, in spite of all this activity and public 
meetings of the policy-holders’ committees, 
together with all the efforts made by the man- 
agers of the companies, hardly half the policy- 
holders voted at all; and, of those who did vote, 
more than one-third gave a proxy or an admin- 
istration ballot to the company’s solicitors. 

As the result of the policy-holders’ indiffer- 
ence, it is quite likely that all present manage- 
ments will be continued. The counting of the 
votes in the Mutual and the New York Life 
poll had not been completed when this para- 
graph was written. The hundreds of thous- 
ands of ballots and proxies had to be tabulated 
to prevent duplicates, and the signatures and 
policy numbers compared. The defeated party 
will doubtless go into the courts and it is pos- 
sible that a year or more may pass before the 
final decision will be reached. 

These events have made it plain, as the man- 
agers of the insurance companies long ago knew, 
that no mutual company, least of all a large 
company, will ever be managed by its policy- 
holders. In theory, it has an advantage over 
a stock-company. But in practice, the man- 
agers who control the agents have practically 
as complete control as if the company were a 
stock company and they owned a majority of 
the shares. 


THE CONGESTION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


HE car shortage in the West this winter 

has been far more serious than it was 

in previous years. The tales of suffering from 
regions where there were not enough cars to 
haul coal had a very genuine tone. In the 
Southwest, shippers complained that their lum- 
ber, cotton, coal, and general merchandise 
have been slow to be moved beyond all pre- 
cedent. Flat charges of gross neglect by the 
railroads came from all quarters of the West. 
Investigations have been frequent. The 
testimony taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Minneapolis confirmed the 
larger part of the unofficial reports of the lack 
of coal, but failed to make it clear that the 
railroads were entirely to blame. The same 
rather unhelpful conclusion followed the care- 
ful investigation at St. Louis. The Western 
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railroads made tremendous efforts to rush 
relief to the localities most affected. The usual 
order of traffic, that the high-grade freight takes 
precedence of the low-grade, was temporarily 
suspended on all roads within the area of 
complaint. 

Every year, at this time, there comes a period 
of congestion. The newspapers take the mat- 
ter up, and the land is filled with outcries against 
the railroads. In most years, the trouble 
subsides by the end of February, and no more 
is heard of it until the crop-moving rush of the 
autumn begins again. In the present state of 
the popular mind, the shortage this year may 
be far more specific in its results. 

President Stickney, of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, has spoken frankly of the 
plan proposed by those who think only of the 
people and never of the railroads. It looks a 
simple matter to cure a car-shortage by buying 
more cars and engines. But if the railroads 
did increase their equipment to meet. the de- 
mands of the fall and winter months, these 
added cars and locomotives would stand idle 
for eight or nine months of the year; and it 
would add, says Mr. Stickney, an additional 
annual charge of $54,000,000 to the already 
too heavy charges on the railroads. 

Again, it requires nine days to load and to 
unload cars in the hands of shippers. Some 
system should be devised to cut this in half, 
either by an extension of the present graded tax 
or by a rebate allowed to shippers for prompt- 
ness in loading and unloading. Ifsucha system 
were established and made legal, the blame for 
car-shortage would thereafter lie more clearly at 
the doors of the railroads. The real trouble in 
all these abuses is not that laws are lacking but 
that the responsibility for the abuses is divided 
between the people who use the railroads and the 
railroads themselves. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission must, therefore, waste its time 
in temporizing and compromising until it finds 
some clear method of fixing responsibility and 
of imposing penalties. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PRESIDENCY 


HE death of Mr. Alexander J. Cassatt has 
taken from the railroad world one of its 

really admirable figures. In the eight years of 
his presidency of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he 
had done much to raise the standard of rail- 
road morals. He had not by any means elimi- 
nated entirely the undesirable things that have 
always clung about the road, but the period oi 
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his presidency was brief. That he had set his 
hand at the beginning of his power to the 
remedying of these great abuses, and that he had 
gone far toward removing them before his 
death, the testimony of his associates abund- 
antly proves. 

He administered the policies of the greatest 
railroad system in the United States with a 
daring, an initiative, and a courageous disregard 
of blind criticism that won for him the deepest re- 
spect of his rivals, and the most faithful allegiance 
of his subordinates. He began a policy of ex- 
pansion that has carried the Pennsylvania into 
New York, and has made it, in these eight 
years, twice as efficient a servant of the com- 
merce cf a people as it was before he came to it. 
This simple fact may well be taken as the 
measure of the man in the history of the nation. 

His death will not check nor retard the prog- 
ress that he began. The day when the death 
of an individual can hinder the commerce of 
the nation seems to have passed. In this 
particular case, there are men trained to carry 
to fulfilment the far-reaching plans begun by 
President Cassatt. Mr. James McCrea, who 
succeeds him, is fitted to be the servant of the 
people in the administration of this great road, 
which is the main highway of the commerce of 
the nation; for, like his predecessor, he had 
spent his whole working life in its service. 


HARRIMAN—THE RAILROAD AUTOCRAT 


N THE closing six months of 1906, the 
Union Pacific Railroad and its allied 
companies bought great blocks of stocks of the 
Illinois Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central, the Atchison, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
railroads. In all, more than $100,000,000 was 
invested in these stocks. 

It is made quite clear that the master of the 
Union Pacific is Mr. Edward H. Harriman, and 
that this mastery is autocratic. He has 
power to buy and tosell stocks for the treasuries, 
to borrow money for the purchase of stocks— 
in fact, to use the money and credit of the com- 
panies at his discretion. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has become 
the greatest “blind. pool” that Wall Street ever 
saw. A “blind pool” is a collection of money 
and credit controlled by a man or a group of 
men with discretion to use it as they please, 
without consulting the people who own the 
At one time, it was the favorite 


money. 
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device of the little Wall Street sharper to 
defraud the innocent public. In its present 
glorified shape, it merely means that the 30,000 
or 40,000 stockholders of the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific have been induced or 
inveigled into entrusting to the hands of Mr. 
Harriman the use of the immense credit and 
cash of these roads, to be used as he wishes. 

The results are far-reaching. Mr. Harriman 
isa warlikeman. When it was seen that he had 
in his hands a weapon of this tremendous 
power, he became a threat to every railroad 
magnate in the United States. Mr Hill, his 
immediate neighbor, felt the pressure first. He 
decided that he must arm himself to meet the 
danger. To that end, he asked the stockholders 
of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
to put into his hands a sum of $150,000,000, 
to be used for certain indefinite purposes— 
either offense or defense. The stockholders 
assented, but the state of Minnesota has asked 
for more definite information as to these pur- 
poses, and the capital levies are halted. 

In reply to this remarkable step on the part 
of Mr. Hill, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road called upon its stockholders for 
$100,000,000 cash, to be subscribed in instal- 
ments in the next forty months. This road is 
controlled by a clique of financiers very closely 
associated with Mr. Harriman, and headed by 
Messrs. H. H. Rogers and William Rockefeller. 
At the same time, the St. Paul announced the 
route of its new line to the Pacific. It lies 
within rifle-shot of the Northern Pacific for 
more than a thousand miles of its length! 

Morally, both the Harriman use of the cash 
and credit of the Union Pacific and the Hill 
levies of money are beyond measure vicious. 
They are subversive of the whole code that 
underlies the principles of corporation finance 
in this country. The Harriman administra- 
tion of the Union Pacific is an offense against 
democracy. It makes of the directors and the 
executive committees mere dummy boards, to 
nod when Mr. Harriman pulls the string. It 
makes of the stockholders mere participants 
in a blind gamble, a thing condemned of law. 

In practical operation, this method of cor- 
portion management has made of the Union 
Pacific a threat to the whole corporation world, 
a menace and an open danger to the peace and 
prosperity of the United States. What indepen- 
dent capitalist will dare to risk his money for 
the opening of new avenues of commerce when 
such an incubus as this lies upon the West? 
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THE POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS 


The terrible ambition of Mr. Harriman, and 
the methods by which he puts that ambition 
into operation, must be curbed. 


OUR CONTINUED CONTROL OF CUBA 


LEADER of one of the parties, or factions, 
in Cuba was reported to have said to 
Secretary Taft, when he was there: “I say 
one thing, but I do another.” Most of the 
Cuban leaders, or certainly most of the parties 
behind the leaders, seem to have this eccen- 
tricity. Their promises to prepare for an elec- 
tion whereby another effort might be made at 
free government do not seem likely to be kept. 
The parties themselves are not stable. Each 
of them has divided itself into factions; and 
they agree on no programme—on nothing 
except a desire for offices. This desire is so 
strong that it swallows up every patriotic 
impulse. All trustworthy reports agree that 
the end of our intervention is not yet in sight. 
And a return to a Cuban Government is 
not encouraged by the commercial interests 
of the island. So long as American authority 
is continued, there will be order, and business 
pursuits will go on without interruption. 
It is a singular spectacle—a people crying 
for liberty who will not take it. 


A COMMONPLACE SENATE 


‘ed MARCH thirty U. S. Senators will reach 

the end of their terms. By these changes 
the Republicans will gain in number and gain 
somewhat in the level of character and ability. 
But the Democrats suffer such changes as 
Senator “‘Jeff.”” Davis of Arkansas in the place 
of Senator Berry, of Senator “Bob” Taylor of 
Tennessee in the place of Senator Carmack 
—which do not raise the level of the party in 
the present Senate. 

Measure it as charitably as you will, and re- 
call the low level of the Senate in many former 
periods, as you can if you know your political 
history, still it is hard to regard the present 
representation of the states as satisfactory. 
The number of very commonplace men is far 
too large. The House is a better representative 
body. Of course it contains many common- 
place men, and it would not be representative 
if it did not. But it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that it is more creditable to our 
political life than the Senate—this, leaving out 
the whole question of the Senate’s shortcomings 
on account of those of its members who stand 
for great Interests. 
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THE POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS 


A RESOLUTION so to change the Consti- 

tution as to require that United States 
Senators be elected by a popular vote has five 
times passed the House of Representatives and 
every time it has failed in the Senate. But we 
are gradually moving towards their popular 
election, nevertheless. Very significant was 
the recent conference to further this change 
that was called by the legislature of Iowa and 
held at Des Moines. Delegates representing 
twelve states passed a resolution urging state 
legislatures to apply to Congress, in accordance 
with Article IV of the Constitution, to call a 
convention to propose an amendment: The 
legislatures of thirty-two states have at one 
time or another made this request of Congress, 
but this is the first very serious attempt to have 
the prescribed two-thirds of the state legislatures 
make it at one time. The chairman of the 
executive committee of the conference is now 
trying to whip the legislatures into line. Illinois, 
California, and Nevada, by large referendum 
majorities, have asked for the change to 
popular elections. 

We have grown clean away frvm the idea 
very generally held by the framers of the Con- 
stitution that the people must be kept from the 
intoxication of too much power. The electoral 
college was meant to throw the election of the 
President into the hands of a select set of men, 
and it has become a mere form. The election 
of Senators by state legislatures was meant to 
avoid the same imaginary evil, and it is failing 
of its purpose in the same way. In a number 
of Southern states the election of Senators by 
the legislatures has already become a mere 
form. A nomination at a primary by the dom- 
inant party is equivalent to an election. In 
other parts of the country, where there is not 
an overwhelmingly dominant party, this plan 
has not succeeded so well. In several cases 
where a certificate of nomination at a popular 
election has been laid before a state legislature, 
notably in Oregon, the legislature has dis- 
regarded the popular choice. 

But the old theory is generally discredited 
that state legislators are surer to choose 
proper Senators than the mass of voters. There 
is a general feeling that the present method 
directly helps unfit men to be chosen. In 
New York, to go no farther, we have abundant 
reasons for distrusting the legislature’s Senator- 
ial elections. In time, present methods will 
become a mere form, even if the Constitution 
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be not amended. But to amend it is the 
orderly and proper way to bring the change 
from legislative to popular elections. 


AMERICAN TRADE ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 


N American syndicate, consisting of Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, and 
others, has secured a concession from King 
Leopold to harvest rubber, to prospect for 
mines and to work them for a long period, and 
to cut timber in large areas of the Congo Free 
State. This is, perhaps, not a fact to cause 
wonder or to provoke remark; for American 
capital and enterprise have already gone about 
the world on all sorts of errands of profit; and 
there is no reason why they should not go to 
Africa, under favorable commercial condi- 
tions. 

But the timid statesman who looks far ahead 
with his theories will be disturbed by such 
thoughts as these: Here is a land of great po- 
tential wealth which white men will develop. 
Already there have arisen grave international 
questions about it. Such questions are likely 
to become graver in proportion to the commer- 
cial success of any syndicate of exploiters. An 
American syndicate is likely to be energetic in 
quest of profit. There is, then, a likelihood of 
international trouble ahead of us—all because 
of American investments in rubber and mines 
in the Congo Free State. 

It is equally easy, on the other hand, to 
indulge in such speculations as these: This 
rich region must be subdued and made profit- 
able by somebody. If Americans have a hand 
in the task, the task will for that reason be 
better done. When international troubles 
come, if they come, it will then be time to 
settle them; and we can do tasks of that sort, 
too. 

One way of regarding the subject is as good 
as the other. For no conjectures about the 
future have the slightest effect on the economic 
law that directs the development of a virgin 
continent. We have the money; we have the 
daring; we have the industrial leadership to 
undertake it. 

It is only a question of time—a little time 
now—when American capital will be an in- 
fluential force in developing every backward 
land, as it has been in Mexico, as it is in the 
western Canadian provinces, as it ought to be 
more and more in South America and in 
China. 
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THE ONE PROBLEM OF OUR DEMOCRACY 


[’ IS when we are thus brought face to face 
with the sharp class-feeling that has 
grown up in the United States that we get a 
clear notion of the distance that we have come 
from the old American aim of republican in- 
stitutions and from the very purpose of a de- 
mocracy—the distance, at least, that a large 
part of society has drifted. 

The fundamental problem of this generation 
is a single problem which asserts itself in 
many forms—to prevent hardening class dis- 
tinctions and the growth of privilege. The 
man who works with his hands in one class, 
against those who work in other ways or who 
do not work at all; the poor against the rich; 
the corporation class against everybody else— 
into divisions such as these a large part of the 
people in their thought sharply divide the 
population of the country. There were, for 
instance, many men in New York who voted 
for Mr. Hearst for Governor solely because 
they regarded him as the most violent enemy 
of the corporation class, which they wished to 
punish—men who had no personal good word 
for Mr. Hearst but who regarded him as a fire- 
brand to fight the devil with. 

There always will be classes, even in a 
democracy. A state of society without class 
distinctions is inconceivable except to dreamers, 
and would perhaps be undesirable if it were 
possible. But a rigidity of class is the evil to 
be avoided. It is the presence or the fear of 
this that brings social unrest of a threatening 
temper. 

In industry, in finance, in politics, in edu- 
cation, in all fields of activity, whatever in- 
fluence or fashion or habit assert itself to 
divide men into merely artificial classes—into 
classes of mere privilege as distinguished from 
classes based on ability, achievement, and 
character—is a radically bad influence or 
fashion or habit; and we shall strike at the root 
of most of our troubles precisely in proportion to 
our success in eradicating and preventing purely 
artificial class distinctions. 


THE SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


INCE 1873, Congressmen have had a 
salary of $5,000 per annum. The Presi- 
dent has had $50,000. The Vice-President, the 
Speaker, and the members of the Cabinet have 
had salaries of $8,000 a year. In addition, the 
members of Congress have had various priv- 
ileges, such as $1,200 a year each for a secre- 
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tary; stationery and the railroad mileage al- 
lowance of twenty cents per mile have brought 
the total remuneration for their services prob- 
ably above an average of $7,000 per annum. 

It seems a reasonable thing to raise their 
salaries. But on two occasions in our history, 
attempts to put through bills calling for such 
increases have been made the object of popular 
outcry and denunciation, principally because 
they contained clauses making the increases 
date back for a year or more prior to the pas- 
sage of the bill. In both these cases, also, 
there does not appear to have been very sound 
economic ground beneath the feet of the men 
that framed the bills—other than the funda- 
mental fact that the members wanted the 
money. 

To-day, the salaries are inadequate. A 
salary of $5,000 in 1907 is not by any means the 
same thing as a salary of that amount even five 
years ago. ‘The cost of living in Washington, 
the cost of maintaining the family, either there 
or at home—in fact, all the fundamental costs 
—have increased tremendously. Moreover, 
the legislators must hereafter spend at least a 
small part of their allowance for railroad 
tickets, for the anti-pass law is now in operation. 
Taking all things into account, there is little 
ground for any widespread opposition to the 
increase of the salary list now. All over the 
country, men are making more money every 
year than they made in years gone by, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the people are 
ready to endorse the bringing of the legislators 
into line with the world-wide tendency in this 
direction. Only, the increases must be reason- 
able, and must not have in them the slightest 
element of “grab.”” The members of the 
House were afraid to vote for an increase to 
$7,500 a year, and the bill was lost some time 
ago, but the Senate may revive it. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS’ REAL ISSUE 


HE action of the President in the local 
school controversy in San Francisco, 
which was offensive to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, has had no effect beyond reviving some 
impatient talk about states’ rights, and diminish- 
ing somewhat the President’s personal popular- 
ity in California. It soon became obvious that 
the incident itself was trivial out of all pro- 
portion to the importance assigned to it. The 
Japanese excitement has cooled down. 
But one result of the agitation is worthy of 
mention—a result that has not been loudly 
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discussed outside of California. Soon after 
the President’s message on the subject was 
published, the California Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation passed a resolution calling for such a 
relaxation of the Chinese Exclusion Act as 
amounts to urging its repeal. This action shows 
the division of opinion on the Pacific Coast 
about the question of the exclusion of Orientals. 
The farmers want a large supply of cheap labor. - 
The labor unions—and hence the towns of the 
Pacific Coast, where they are perhaps more 
strongly entrenched than in any other section 
of the United States—want no competition of 
cheap labor. 

Simply as an economic expedient, there is no 
doubt that the Coast States would profit di- 
rectly by the admission of such laborers. But 
the argument of the prevailing Western opinion 
is that we would do better to wait for slow 
development by American enterprise than to 
grow rich quickly by the founding of a kind of 
feudal state governed by white proprietors and 
worked by Oriental serfs. Such a state is 
practically the organization of Hawaii to-day. 
The West fears the menace of a yellow problem 
as difficult to solve as the black problem of the 
South. For the Orientals do not assimilate 
with Americans either by marriage, in habits, 
in religion, or in attention to the duties of 
citizenship. 

The school question in San Francisco was 
a minor incident of this larger, permanent ques- 
tion. 


A NEW ERA IN USING RIVERS 


HE time is fast coming when the United 
States will no longer be in part an un- 
kempt continent with wide wastes and untamed 
streams. Dr. McGee’s suggestive article in 
this magazine brings before the imagination 
a day when our Middle West will be as ordered 
as Germany or England. The curbing of the 
Mississippi has had to wait upon our conquest 
of the West, for a people must prospect the 
resources of their whole domain before turning 
to intensive work in any particular area. But 
now that our productiveness has outstripped 
even our railroads, the waterways will have a 
new era of usefulness. 

Already work to enlarge the outgrown Erie 
Canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic has 
begun. When a deep waterway from the Lakes 
to the Gulf is opened by the canalization of the 
Mississippi, the Middle West will be emanci- 
pated from complete dependence on the 
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railroads. We shall have “seaports” in the 
prairies. Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities 
will have ocean trade routes with low charges. 
Our whole central area will have facilities for 
development that will quickly bring a crowded, 
bustling, industrial community not surpassed 
in the world. 

It will be a colossal task, as Dr. McGee 
shows, to bring the Fathers of Waters under 
control; but it will be a fascinating and a 
worthy task. The commissions of Middle- 
Western business men that are now demanding 
of Congress the authorization of the work and 
appropriations to begin it—or even permission 
to undertake the enterprise privately—are in 
earnest. But it is not the interests of these men 
alone that will be affected by the waterway. 
It concerns the whole nation. A greater 
growth in population and in production within 
our own borders awaits us during this century 
—perhaps during the first half of it—than we 
have achieved during the preceding centuries 
of our occupancy of the land. For we are just 
beginning to learn that our rivers have revolu- 
tionary values for power, for sanitation, and 
for fertility, as well as for commerce. 


THE FORGOTTEN BOY WHOM WE NOW NEED 


NE of the biggest and stubbornest facts 
that face us in our prosperity is the 
lack of skilled workmen. We are suddenly 
waking up to it that, with all our educational 
machinery, there is no part of it—except a 
few private schools and the bare beginnings 
of work in a very few public schools—that 
trains the young directly to earn their livings 
by the trades. 

There is only one way out of this absurd 
position. A part of the public school machin- 
ery must be adapted to trade-training, and 
enough of it to put a free trade-school within 
the reach of every boy and girl who wants it. 
“Educationalists” may discuss this theory and 
that, till the crack of doom. This is a con- 
dition and not a theory; and the people had 
just as well begin to make this change, no 
matter what theory it violates. If teaching 
the trades be not “education,” so much the 
worse for education. When we have to im- 
port carpenters and paperhangers and masons 
and the like, and when very, very few American 
boys have a chance to learn these trades, and 
when we maintain public schools to teach boys, 
it is time to stop the foolishness of discussion 


and to come to the common sense of making 
the schools do what is needed. 

Most of the “education” that we offer to 
those who must become wage-earners not only 
fails to fit them for their work but tends to make 
them dissatisfied with it. Our high schools 
are designed to help business and professional 
men—the class which needs help least. We 
learned long ago that a college which was meant 
chiefly to train preachers would not give us 
good engineers, and we have been building 
engineering schools ever since. We are now 
just finding out that a high school which is 
meant mainly to prepare boys for college does 
not help boys who are going to be carpenters. 
Yet the apprenticeship system—except in some 
highly organized shops—no longer meets the 
demands of modern conditions. Even immi- 
gration has not supplied the deficiency. We 
need more skilled workmen than we have any 
means of getting. Private trade schools can 
never be numerous enough to reach the mass of 
the working people. They can hardly do more 
than point the way. We must have public 
schools that will prepare carpenters to build, 
as well as prepare others for the professions— 
schools in which young men and young women 
may get a training adapted to the work which 
they intend to do. 


MORE INTERESTING EXPOSITIONS 


W* do not seeni to tire of expositions, 
especially since the great Fair at St. 
Louis and the smaller but excellent Fair at Port- 
land, Ore., were followed by great business pros- 
perity in the cities where they were held. The 
beautiful, historic exposition near Norfolk, Va., 
commemorative of the settlement at Jamestown, 
will teach us interesting things this year about 
the Virginian colony and our too-long neglected 
Southern history in general, and will be the 
occasion of the most impressive international 
naval display that ever was seen in the world. 
Then, two years later, there will be held at 
Seattle the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which is already in preparation. There will 
be a chance, which the enthusiastic Northwest 
will use to the utmost, to show what we do 
and what we ought to do in the development of 
Alaska, in extending our Oriental trade and in 
causing the denser settlement of our own 
Pacific territory. 
These big shows encourage the study of our 
own land, whose local history and scenic won- 
ders, to say nothing of commercial opportun- 
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ities, are yet imperfectly known to the great 
mass of our own people. 


TWO SIMPLE MASTERS IN LITERATURE 


HE one-hundredth anniversary of Long- 
fellow’s birth falls this month, and it will 
be celebrated in Cambridge, Mass., and in 
many schools throughout the country—properly, 
too; for while some self-conscious literary folk 
of this generation affect to despise his poetry 
(which, of course, is free of “‘problems” as 
it is free of obscurity and of morbidity), the 
wholesome and natural multitude of good 
people even yet read Longfellow, and will read 
him many a year after many more pretentious 
poets are forgotten. Several years ago, Mr. 
Howells wrote in Harper's Magazine an article 
which he called ‘‘The White Mr. Longfellow.” 
If you have never read it, read it now and 
thereby strengthen your literary sanity and 
build up your good sense and sound judgment 
about the influence of the simple in art. 

And Mr. Howells himself is this month 
seventy years old—seventy good and beautiful 
years productive of work which has made many 
men and women better and not one worse; 
for he has not put a wrong thought nor a low 
suggestion into any mind. All his writing is 
high and clean and clear and graceful, if not 
exciting. His best stories were the stories 
of his earlier period; but at no period has he 
written to our lower selves. He is himself as 
gentle as his style is; and it is a proud thing that 
we have such a man, busily writing with his old 
grace, and yet likely to keep on writing in his 
gentle temper all his way to the great silence. 
For, after we come to know somewhat of life 
and have recovered from the juvenility of 
being “literary,” we value more and more 
highly the writing that is clear and gentle; and 
we love more and more the men who have kept 


_ their pens true to the decency and the dignity 


that underlie American life. 


ABOUT GOOD SPEECH 


HE society that was organized in New 
York a little while ago to encourage the 
correct speaking of our language has many 
advantages over the society for simplified spell- 
ing. In the first place, language is a spoken 
rather than a written thing, and it grows and 
changes as speech rather than as writing. It 
might almost be said that written language 
plays an insignificant part in comparison with 


speech—certainly with the great majority of 
mankind. It is by the use of spoken rather 
than of written language that we give measure 
of our thought, of our personalities, of our 
refinement—of ourselves. In comparision with 
it, spelling this way or that is a merely super- 
ficial fad. 

The difficulty that any organization to pro- 
mote good speech must meet is the danger 
of encouraging affectations; and the proper 
way to acquire it without risk of awkwardness 
is by practice in good company from the cradle 
to the grave. But almost any person can 
improve his speech—most of us could improve 
it very greatly, to the pleasure of our associates 
—by a little care first of all about our enun- 
ciation, then about our use of words. The 
worst American fault is the lack of clear enun- 
ciation; and the worst fault of educated Amer- 
icans is perhaps the lack of dignity and sim- 
plicity in the use of words. 

A society to encourage the mending of our 
ways in speech—without cultivating pedantic 
and self-conscious habits which are worse than 
the use of slang and bad syntax—would be an 
admirable substitute for bridge-whist parties, 
and it would add to the charm of many ladies 
who have more time than culture. But the 
best societies for the cultivation of good speech 
are those organizations that we call families; 
for most of the habits that we learn are learned 
in them. 


THE BLINDNESS OF THOSE WHO SEE 


ERSONS who have been most successful 
in dealing with the blind have a right to 
complain of the blindness of those that can see. 
The busy and generous and thoughtless public 
gives a dole to the blind or builds a comfortable 
“asylum” for them and thinks that it has done 
its duty. The fact is that the public has not 
yet got an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lem; and the education of the sightless must be- 
gin with the education of the public. 

First of all, mothers and physicians must 
learn to prevent unnecessary blindness in 
infancy; for there are very many such cases, as 
Dr. Park Lewis, of the New York Commission, 
has shown. Then, every blind child must be 
taught to do something—something worth 
while. This is necessary not less for econ- 
omic than for mental and moral reasons. If 
we treat the blind as if they were paupers or 
idiots, we do all we can to make them so. 
Other countries, whose citizens are less gen- 
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erous than ours, have far outstripped us in this 
delicate duty to the sightless 

But it is a good omen that both New York 
and Massachusetts have recently appointed 
commissions to take an accurate census of the 
blind, to provide for their industrial training, 
and to make the institutions where they are 
taught more vital and practical, and in the 
end to cause the public to regard blind folk 
with common sense and to give them a chance. 
It is significant and a blessed thing, too, that 
Mrs. William Ziegler, of Brooklyn, has en- 
dowed a magazine to be printed for the blind 
and sent free to any sightless person who wants 
it. That is a good deed in a dark world, surely. 
But we are all curiously unnatural and unfair 
in our attitude toward them; and, if the public 
could be brought to take a normal attitude 
toward them, blindness would be robbed of 
half its terrors. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUACKERY 


RECENT meeting in New York, na- 
tional in its representation, of medical 
and charitable and other kinds of organizations, 
definitely and aggressively making a programme 
for the suppression of quack medicines, ought 
to be the beginning of the end of this shameful 
and murderous business. The fundamental 
task is, of course, so to educate the public that 
nobody would patronize quacks or trust to 
quackery. But the end of the world might 
come before that could be fully accomplished. 
Yet such education can be carried on in many 
ways—ought long ago to have been carried on, 
in fact. We owe the present agitation to the 
work of exposure done by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and by Mr. Samuel H. Adams in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. That was good educational work. 
The business of selling injurious substances 
as medicines can be made dangerous and less 
profitable by the same method that was used to 
break up the Louisiana lottery—to prohibit 
advertisements of them to go through the mails. 
The best monthlies and weeklies and some 
dailies decline such advertisements, for reasons 
of character. But there are thousands of 
publications that print them, regardless of their 
character; and it is chiefly by advertising that 
quacks prey upon the public. If every period- 
ical that contains such an advertisement can be 
rejected from the mails, most of these thriving 
frauds will perish. That is the first blow to 
strike. 
But every discussion of this subiect reveals 


a degree of popular credulity and ignorance 
about the human body that is simply appalling. 
A few fundamental facts about health and 
disease—about the body and how to care for it— 
which could be printed on a dozen pages of 
this magazine and which in varying forms have 
been published in this magazine and in thou- 
sands of other periodicals, ought to be enough 
to prevent persons who can read from making 
experiments on themselves with unknown 
substances. The subject must, perhaps, be 
presented in a definite way in childhood in 
order to prevent the growth of superstition 
and credulity. 

From our part, we know of no better service 
that a public journal can render than to publish 
such articles as those that Dr. Gulick is writing 
for this magazine. In them he explains, with 
simplicity and directness and with authority, 
such fundamental facts about right living as 
would make most illness impossible if all 
persons would observe them. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE IN THE CITY JUNGLE 


CAN afford to remain a poorman. I can 
afford to remain an obscure man. I 
cannot afford to become a sick man.” 

This is the declaration of a professional man 
in New York, who might make more money 
than he does and who might lead a more con- 
spicuous life. But he prefers to work with 
moderation and to give a part of every day to 
outdoor life and a part to some kind of mental 
refreshment as well, and who refuses to attend 
formal dinners except on rare occasions. He 
prefers to eat simply and to go to bed early. 

There are, of course, many such sensible 
men, even in New York, as well as elsewhere in 
the land; and perhaps an apology is due for 
making a note of so commonplace a fact. 
But the notion seems to prevail not only in 
many parts of the United States, but abroad 
also, that practically all men in American cities 
with endowments and opportunities for ‘“suc- 
cess,” sacrifice their health to work and to the 
unhealthful conventionalities of “successful” 
city life. The truth is that those who have the 
making of programmes for public dinners often 
find it impossible to secure the attendance of 
the very men whose presence they desire. It 
was in answer to an invitation to make an 
address at a public dinner that the sensible 
words above quoted were written. The simple 
life is possible even in the jungle of sky- 
scrapers and apartment houses. 
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TWO MEN 


4 GENERATION OF HIGHER IDEALS 


HAT cheerful weekly, Life, which has 
good claim to some special knowledge 
of the moods of youth, thinks that the young 
men who are just now coming into activity 
care less for money-making than their fathers 
cared at their age. For one thing, many rich 
men have not been thought well of by their 
neighbors in late years; and the boys say 
“What! be like them?” For another thing, 
many men who have given their lives to other 
pursuits have won the highest opinion of their 
fellows—as they always have. President 
Roosevelt, for example, has set a strong tide 
of youthful enthusiasm toward civic activity; 
and this is not the least of the benefits that he 
is doing his time. Again, in spite of the com- 
mercialization of the professions, there never 
was a time when high and clean professional 
work won such sure rewards—partly because 
of this commercialization. Science, too, offers 
an increasing number of opportunities; and 
the arts make a stronger appeal. Writers 
and painters and sculptors have their Grub 
Streets yet, no doubt, but many of them get 
better rewards than their predecessors got, both 
of appreciation and of money. 

Under any conditions, most men must give 
their work and their whole work to money- 
getting occupations; and for most men there 
is no other fact in life so fortunate. For there 
is no other discipline so good as the necessity 
of making a living. But as American 
life becomes richer and older and more 
appreciative of the arts and of high achieve- 
ment in other than commercial occupations, 
men with aptitude for the public ser- 
vice, for the arts, for service of any sort, find 
increasing opportunities and readier apprecia- 
tion. 

The youth that sees much more in life than 
the things that may be bought are numerous 
and there is little doubt of a relative increase 
in the number. If we had machinery to take 
a census of youthful aims in American life, we 
should no doubt find a patriotic, elevated, 
ambitious company such as any country at 
any time might be proud of. For, in spite of 
our fortune-making, there is no distinct class 
of young idlers to be found anywhere among us. 
If you ask the leaders of any non-commercial 
calling, wherein men may do service to their 
fellows and win rewards that satisfy, you will 
discover that young men everywhere are seeking 
such careers, Better still, our money-getting 
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life itself applauds and apprecrates those 
careers that have other aims than personal 
gain. 


TWO MEN OF NOTE " 


E ONCE made it almost a habit to send 
as our minister to England one of our 
foremost men of letters; and now England sends 
as its Ambassador to the United States a man 
who is a man of letters as well as a practical 
statesman, who was also a member of the pres- 
ent British Government and has not hitherto 
been in the diplomatic service. By sending Mr. 
James Bryce, therefore, the British Govern- 
ment pays us two or three compliments; and 
he is peculiarly welcome because he is the 
author of “The American Commonwealth.” 
Perhaps there is no other English statesman 
who knows us better, and there is none whom 
we hold in higher esteem. The meaning of 
the appointment from the English point of view 
is that Washington is no longer regarded as a 
secondary post in its diplomatic service, but 
as a post calling for such a compliment as is 
paid us in the selection of Mr. Bryce. 


II 


Mr. Morris K. Jesup, banker, philanthropist, 
president of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chief benefactor of the New York 
Museum of Natural History, president of the 
Peary Arctic Club, and therefore promoter of 
Arctic exploration—it would be a long list of 
significant titles and offices to which Mr. 
Jesup is entitled if they were all named. But, 
it is worth observing, ali his generosities and 
activities are of asolid sort. The great museum 
in New York of which he has been the chief 
benefactor and in a way the chief builder, 
indicates the qualities of his mind. His grace- 
ful and unforgetting habit of thought is well 
illustrated by his recent gift to the museum 
of portrait busts of the principal deceased 
American men of science. When they were 
recently set in their places, addresses were made 
about them by other scientific men, each five 
minutes long—that limit of five minutes had 
the wisdom of the ages in it! A noteworthy 
and not wholly creditable fact is that the faces 
of these great men of science have not been 
familiar to the American public; and these 
busts form a gallery that will now be seen by 
the hundreds of thousands of visitors from 
every part of the globe, 














HE people who buy bonds may be 
roughly divided into two great classes. 
The first of these classes consists of 
those who buy bonds purely as an investment 
with no idea of selling again at any time. The 
second embraces that large semi-business 
public which buys bonds with an eye to steady 
income, but with the added idea that the bonds 
may be sold again at any time the buyer pleases. 
These two classes are very distinct. Of course, 
each class may be subdivided. In many cases, 
again, the two will overlap. The man who 
buys for permanent investment hopes that his 
bonds will grow more valuable as time goes on. 
The man who buys otherwise yet likes to think 
that the great bulk of his investment will pass 
muster as truly conservative. 

The man who buys for revenue only goes to 
make up probably the larger part of the real 
investment public. It is astonishing how many 
requests the bond dealers receive for an in- 
vestment “that is sure to pay its returns at all 
times, without regard to market or price move- 
ments.” When trustees come to settling up 
estates and appraising the securities left by 
investors, they nearly always encounter bonds 
for which no quotation is obtainable. The 
estate receives the interest regularly, but there 
is no market in the world wherein the bonds 
can be sold. Many hundreds of millions of 
such bonds are held in the United States. 
Probably an even larger proportion of the 
securities held by the English are of this class. 

Is it good for the investor to buy these bonds ? 
In one form or another, that question recurs all 
the time in every investment centre. It cannot 
be answered by a general statement. Such 
buying is real, true investment in the best sense 
of the term. For the man or woman who wants 
a steady income, a permanent income, without 
any regard at all to the possible sale of the bonds, 
there is nothing better. So well is this recog- 
nized that the English railroads have catered to 
it by the creation of a class of bonds hardly 
known in this country—namely, the “ perpetual 
debentures”—bonds which never fall due. 
When the West Shore mortgage for $50,000,000 
was made in 1885, the bonds were made to fall 
due in the year 2361, which is surely far enough 
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away to make the issue attractive to people 
who want to feel that their bonds can never be 
taken away from them except by a default. 

At the present moment, the big bond dealers 
of the United States are meeting a somewhat 
similar demand by offering to sell to investors 
issues of bonds on small railroads and on public 
utility companies. The main reason is that 
the investment public is asking a larger return on 
its investments than it can get from the old-line 
railroad and industrial bonds. Five years ago, 
4 per cent. was about as much as could be ex- 
pected by the buyer of really good bonds. In 
fact, the strong roads found quite a good 
market for 3 per cent. and 34 per cent. bonds 
at prices which gave less than 4 per cent. This 
has all been changed, whether permanently or 
not isa matter of conjecture. At any rate, the 
dealers in bonds now find it their duty to pro- 
vide for a great many of their customers bonds 
that yield about 5 per cent. to the buyer. 

Probably the main reason for this demand is 
the fact that the people who live upon the pro- 
ceeds of their investments cannot buy nearly 
as much to-day for their dollar bill as they 
could buy five years ago. Ifa retired business 
man is living upon the income from $100,000, 
invested at 4 per cent., he will find that his 
$4,000 per annum in 1907 is not as much as it 
was in 1gor by probably a thousand dollars. 
His food, his clothing, his rent, his coal—all 
the necessities of life, in fact—are perhaps 25 
per cent. higher in price than they were. He 
stands the pinch for a time. Then he comes 
to the broker or the banker, and his unfailing 
request is something like this: 

“Can’t you find me an investment that is 
perfectly safe, and that will give me $5,000 a 
year? I find I can’t get along with less, and 
I don’t want to touch my principal.” 

The brokers and the bankers of old-line 
prejudices stood up against this request for a 
year or two. Then the bars were gradually 
let down. The more progressive of the big 
bond dealers cast about over the investment 
world, looking for a class of bonds that met this 
new demand. 

Several classes of bonds meet part of the 
demand, You can go into the Wall Street 
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market and buy any day and in as great volume 
as you like bonds that will yield you 5 per cent. 
The new industrial bonds, issued by the so- 
called ‘‘trusts,” nearly all yield that much 
money. So also do many railroad bonds that 
come after the old mortgages, or that are 
secured on stocks and have no direct lien on the 
roads themselves. Some of these issues are 
probably perfectly good—in fact, many of 
them are. The trouble is that they are hard 
to select with any degree of certainty. More- 
over, they change their prices very violently at 
times. A crash in the stock market will often 
cause something like a collapse in these bonds. 
No bond dealer likes to advise his investors 
to buy them. If he does, the chances are that 
the first time there is a collapse, the bond house 
will be besieged by hundreds of letters asking 
plaintively : 

“Why did you advise me to buy the bonds 
of the XYZ Railroad? I see by this morning’s 
paper that they are five points lower than when 
I bought them!” 

Of course, the dealer replies that the bonds 
are perfectly good, and that the investor should 
not sell them, nor be worried by the way they 
behave in the market; but that is cold comfort 
for the man who owns them. The next time 
he has any money to invest, he goes to another 
banker, unless something has happened in the 
meantime to bring his bonds again up to the 
top price. 

The search of the banker for bonds that will 
give the buyer 5 per cent. or more went directly 
away from this class of bonds—dangerous 
alike to the business of the banker and his 
client’s peace of mind. After he had exhausted 
the list of real conservative bonds listed on the 
stock exchanges of New York, Philadelphia, 
3oston, and Chicago, the banker decided that 
there were no listed bonds worth while that 
filled the bill. He turned then to the bonds 
that are not listed. 

That is the reason why the lists of bonds for 
investors prepared by many of the big bond 
houses of New York and sent out in January 
contained mention of various bond _ issues 
which are not quoted on the stock exchanges. 
Probably the proportion of such bonds in the 
lists was greater this year than in any previous 
year. 

The bonds selected are of several classes. 
Here, one offers first-mortgage bonds of a street 
railway in a Western city; another brings to 
the public a first-mortgage bond on a small 
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steam railroad down South, in process of con- 
struction; another recommends very strongly 
the first-mortgage bonds of an electric com- 
pany in the Middle West; yet another pins his 
faith and the faith of his house to the bonds 
issued by a power company in the far North- 
west, or a telephone company in Canada. 

Are they what they pretend to be? If they 
are, the bonds are perfectly good, and any in- 
vestor who buys for revenue only can put his 
money into them without the slightest fear of 
the consequences. It is a question of good 
jaith. It must be asked with regard to each 
separate bond, not with regard to the class of 
bonds. If the investor asks: “Are _first- 
mortgage bonds on steam railroads perfectly 
good?” one can afford to answer blindly: 
“Yes, they are!” On the contrary, if one ask: 
“Are first-mortgage bonds on street railways, 
electric companies, power companies, and 
water companies perfectly good ?”’ it would be 
a rash critic indeed who would dare to say more 
than this: “I cannot say until I know the 
company, its franchises, its sponsors, its 
location, and all about it!” 

When, therefore, you are asked to buy with 
your real money the bonds of these so-called 
public utilities, you are entitled to ask a lot of 
questions before you consent. Some of the 
questions which you are entitled to have 
answered may be briefly indicated: 

Where is this company? how long has it 
been doing business? how long do its fran- 
chises run? what are its earnings since it began ? 
why did it issue these bonds? who uses its 
products, and how much chance is there for 
them to grow? how much competition has it, 
and how much is it likely to have? These 
queries will generally be answered in the cir- 
cular or letter in which you are offered the 
chance to buy. 

Even more important, however, are these 
others, which are not answered in the pros- 
pectus: 

What is the reputation of the house that offers 
the bonds? What other bonds of this class 
have you sold, and how have the buyers 
fared? Are you perfectly sure of the facts you 
put down in this circular? Have you per- 
sonally or through your own agents carried on 
any investigation of this property, or are you 
taking the word of the president or the pro- 
moter? 

This last series of questions must be answered 
before you can buy these bonds with an easy 
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mind. They must also be answered before 
any honest, intelligent critic will endorse the 
bonds. If you write to any honest financial 
critic and ask about the bonds of a big steam 
railroad, he can answer you, because the facts 
are before him in black and white, in annual 
reports, in the newspapers, in all financial 
handbooks. But in the case of these companies, 
he has to go to the people who are selling the 
bonds. He cannot go to Seattle to investigate 
a little power company, nor to Texas to in- 
vestigate an irrigation project. He has to go 
to the bankers. If their standing is good 
enough to warrant the taking of their word 
for it, he will endorse the bonds. If not, he 
has a right to say so. 

These rather obvious facts will furnish a clue 
to the right way to buy these bonds. In the 
first place, and perhaps in the last place also, 
never buy such bonds from dealers in whom 
you have not the utmost confidence. If you 
have to take a man’s word for anything, pick 
out your man before you ask. In almost every 
city of any size in this country, there are firms 
that deal in such bonds to-day whose reputa- 
tion is beyond reproach, and who would not 
offer to their customers a single bond in which 
they did not have the utmost confidence them- 
selves. 

The refinement of the art of buying for 
revenue only is to buy from those who, with a 
reputation for honesty to back them, make a 
specialty of such bond issues. The added ele- 
ment of security in using such a dealer comes 
from the fact that he has more and better 
machinery for the investigation of these prop- 
erties than has any other dealer. There are 
two or three houses in New York, for instance, 
which make a regular business of telephone 
bonds. When some small telephone com- 
pany asks them to take a bond issue and 
sell it to the public, they investigate that 
telephone company—not as you or I would, 
but scientifically. They have their own en- 
gineers, experts in the telephone business, 
men who have seen successes and failures by 
the score in this field, and know how they came 
about. Thev let loose this high-priced staff 
of experts on the company before they will 
spend a dollar on its bonds. That means, 
simply, that the whole concern has been gone 
over thoroughly by independent experts be- 
fore you, the investor, are asked to buy a bond. 

The same remark applies to the street rail- 
way, the gas, the water, and many other public- 
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utility bonds and stocks offered for sale. It 
applies, also, to the bonds of small steam rail- 
roads. If you are offered the bonds of a little 
railroad of which you never heard, ask, first, 
who offers, and what are his credentials. 
People who want permanent investments can 
find them in this field, but it is beset with nearly 
as many risks as the public-utility field. It 
has one great advantage, that the small in- 
dependent steam railroad is almost certain, 
some day or another, to be taken in by a big 
railroad. When that happens, the bonds that 
you bought at, perhaps, go per cent. of their 
par value, and that yield you over 5 per cent. 
will immediately or presently become what the 
experts call “underlying liens,” and will be 
worth, probably, from $150 to $300 per bond 
more than you paid for them. Suppose, for 
instance, that you buy at go the 5 per cent. 
bonds of some little two-hundred-mile railroad 
in the South. If the road is profitable, the 
Southern Railway or the Louisville & Nash- 
ville will probably lease it, sooner or later. If 
they ever do, your bonds will be worth probably 
120, because of the higher credit behind them. 
This may be either a source of good profit, 
or a source of great loss. It depends upon the 
people who finance the little company, and the 
people who sell you the bonds. There are 
only a few dealers in New York—big as it is— 
who do this kind of bond business scientifically. 
One or two themselves finance these railroads, 
advise with regard to their building, insist upon 
the way they shall be built, and reserve the 
right to say in what manner they shall be sold. 
These firms make a scientific study of the 
building of small railroads. In the hands of 
one of these firms, the investor for revenue only 
can get more than 5 per cent. on his money, 
stand to make at some time a handsome profit, 
and be practically safe as to his principal. 
This is about as far as THE WoRLD’s Work 
can go in the discussion of this important mat- 
ter. Enough has been said to point the way 
very clearly to those who desire a high return 
on their money, with a minimum of risk. The 
high return can be gathered from the classes 
of bonds considered in this article. The 
security can be obtained only by the wisest 
discrimination in the firms or dealers from 
whom advice is sought. It would be perfectly 
idle to advise the small investor personally to 
investigate these companies, for in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred such an investiga- 
tion is impossible, 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF 


AGNES 


HE ‘Twentieth Century belongs to 
Canada.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s pre- 
diction seems likely of bigger fulfil- 

ment than he, himself, fully realizes. To 
no one has the marvelous growth of the 
Dominion come as a greater surprise than 
to Canadians themselves. Ten years ago, 


such a prophecy as the Premier’s would 
have been regarded as ‘“bounce’—the 


effusion of a speechifier fond 
rolling periods. While 
were still dickering for 


after-dinner 
of hearing his own 
Canadian politicians 


the honor of playing second-fiddle to Imperial 
plans, they suddenly awakened to fmd them- 
selves a nation. 


They realized all at once 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


Premier of Canada since 1806 





A PEOPLE JUST DISCOVERING THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
BY 


c. LAUT 


that history—and big history, too—was in 
the making. Instead of the Dominion being 
dependent on the British Empire, the Empire’s 
most far-seeing statesmen were looking to 
Canada for the sinews of imperial strength. 
A few years ago, public men in the Dominion 
seriously talked of Canadian representatives 
having seats in the British Parliament. ‘To-day 
they would not take a seat at Westminster 
as a present. With an empire of their own 
equal in size to the whole of Europe, and with 
wealth to be developed exceeding the com- 
bined national incomes of every country in 
Europe—Canadian public men realize that 
they have enough to do without going to West- 
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“Canny and conservative as his Scotch ancestry” 
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minster on parochial politics and deceased- 
wife’s-sister bills. 

When Sir William Van Horne used to predict 
that there would be a population of 100,000,000 
in the Canadian Northwest, he was openly 
twitted by the press. The laugh is now on 
Sir William’s side. And long ago, when the 
shareholders of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany were urgent to sell their enormous hold- 
ings of land at a dollar an acre, at fifty cents 
an acre, at a cent an acre, at any slaughter 
price they could realize; and when Lord 
Strathcona (then Donald Smith), their land 
commissioner, kept sending back word, “ Wait! 
Wait! Don’t sell yet! Hold on! Wait a bit! 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS OF THE SLAVE 


THE BOATS AFTER MAKING THE THIRD PORTAGE 
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That country has a future’’—it was commonly 
thought among the shareholders that Strath- 
cona must have a long-time option on eternity. 
But he has lived to see land sales that have sent 
the company’s stock up I,00o0 per cent. 

As the different Canadian provinces came 
into the confederation, they were like beads 
on a string a thousand miles apart. First 
were the Maritime Provinces, with western 
bounds touching the eastern boundary of 
Quebec, but in reality with the settlements 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island separated from the settlements 
of Quebec by a thousand miles of untracked 
forest. Only the Ottawa River separated 
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(Juebec from Ontario; but one province was 
French, the other English—aliens to each 
other in religion, language, and customs. 
A thousand miles of iron-capped, rock-bound, 
winter-bound wastes lay between Ontario and 
the little settlement of Red River in Manitoba— 
not an interest in common between the little 
province of the west and her sisters to the east. 
Then came prairie land for a thousand miles 
and impassable or rather unpassed mountains 
for 600 miles before reaching the Pacific 
province of British Columbia, more com- 
pletely cut off from the other parts of Canada 
than Mexico or Panama. In fact, it would 
have been easier for British Columbia to com- 
municate with Mexico or Panama than with 
the rest of Canada. 

To bind into a cohesive nation these isolated 
patches of settlement—oases of life in a desert 
of wilds—seemed a herculean task. 

A nation can ~rosper only as it trades what it 
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“THE DESERTED VILLAGE”—THE INDIANS’ 
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WINTER HOME 





draws from the soil. Naturally, these isolated 
provinces looked just across an_ invisible 
boundary to the United States for trade. 
It was argued as absurd and against the mani- 
fest design of nature that the far-distant 
provinces should trade with one other, much 
less with England, when the United States 
was within a day’s journey of each province. 
But the United States erected a tariff wall 
that Canada could not climb. The struggling 
Dominion was thrown solcly on its own re- 
sources. The high tariff that built up American 
industries was what gave first impetus to 
Canada’s nationhood. It compelled just 
what confederation lacked—cohesiveness. I 
will not say that without that high tariff 
Canadian confederation would have gone to 
pieces like a rope of sand; but it is safe to say 
that without it Canadian resources would 
have gone to build up American cities, American 
ports, and American railroads. Instead of 











HOME OF A PROSPEROUS FARMER NEAR BRANDON, CANADA 


“The unsightly tar-paper shanties of the pioneer prairie home have given place to houses that would dignify 


an Eastern city”’ 
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Photograph by C. W. Mathers, Edmonton 
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The Glacier House after a heavy fall of snow 
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having three transcontinental railroads run- 
ning cast and west, the Dominion would have 
had hundreds of roads running south, feeding 
the products of Canada’s forests and farms 
and mines into American cities. The American 
tariff was a good thing for Canada. 


LINKING THE PROVINCES WITH RAILROADS 


Thrown on its own resources, the Dominion 
set itself to the great task of linking the 
provinces together, building railroads from 
Atlantic to Pacific and canals from tide-water 
to the Great Lakes. In actual cash from the Do- 
minion treasury, this cost Canada $400,000,000; 
to be exact, $300,000,000 for the railroads, 
and $111,000,000 for the canals, not counting 
land grants and private subscription for stock, 
which would bring up the total expenditure 
to $1,000,000,000. This was a tidy sum for 
a country with no more population than 
Greater New York. To put it mildly—it was 
a staggering burden, as big a burden as Japan 
and Russia assumed for their war; and their 
population is respectively 42,000,000 and 
120,000,000. Plucky little Canada! I don’t 
wonder that the bond-holders of some of those 
railroads made it hot for the railroad men 
financing them, and that Canadian credit in 
its early years stood on very shaky legs. 

In the case of the Government railroad, 
the Intercolonial from the Maritime Provinces, 
and the Canadian Pacific from ocean to ocean, 
the railroads preceded population—in fact, 
preceded the possibility of earning running 
expenses. Indeed, if Canadian railroad mag- 
nates would speak, some comical stories could 
be told—and I hope some day they will be 
told—of the desperate straits to finance these 
roads. ‘Two railroad magnates, whose success 
now runs to the hundreds of millions in coin, 
could tell of times when less than twenty-four 
hours lay between them and ruin. If the parlia- 
mentary vote had not gone right, or the funds 
had not been found, construction gangs would 
have quit work, construction magnates would 
have gone to South America, and construction 
rails—as one comic paper put it at the time— 
“would have rusted on the prairie, iron tonic 
for the cows.” 

Those were Canada’s pioneer days, when 
the risks were so big and the tasks so 
hard that men forgot that there could be 
such a thing as future prosperity. It was 
a financial fight for national existence—a time 
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AT THE GLACIER, SELKIRKS 


when many were disposed to throw up the 
sponge and shout annexation.. That day is 
past. That was Canada’s seed-time; this is 
its harvest. And the difficulties of financing 
its railroads were repeated in every walk of 
life—farming, mining, lumbering, manufactur- 
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ONE OF CIVILIZATION’S OUTPOSTS 


A trader’s post at Resolution, Great Slave Lake. These stations are headquarters for the steady barter maintained 


between the trappers and the company. In return for furs the hunters receive “credit,” redeemable at the stores 


for provisions, merchandise, ammunition, and all other necessities of primitive life. Thousands of square miles 


are served by one of the “factories” 





Copyright, 1901, by Mathers, kamonton 


FORT McPHERSON 


The most northerly post of the Hudson’s Bay Company 





ing. Here was the stuff! Could a market 
be found or be created for it? 

It used to be a stock apology for hard times 
in Canada that a country with a big neighbor 
next door was bound to be dwarfed industrially. 
It never seemed to dawn on the apologists—and 
I am sorry to say that half the papers that are 
now shouting in Canada were “calamity- 
howlers” in the hard days—that the swift 
progress of the United States meant exhaustion 
of natural resources, and the moment that point 
was reached the tide of development would 
turn to Canada. According to Mr. Hill, 
the point of exhaustion south of the boundary 
has already been approached. At all events, 
of the tide turning to Canada, 50 per cent. of 
the inpouring population and 80 per cent. of 
the inpouring capital are from the United States. 
The presence of the big neighbor is helping 
forward rather than dwarfing the Dominion. 


AREA AND POPULATION 

When one surveys Canada, the facts are so 
big as to be bewildering. 

In the first place, the area of the Dominion 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BANFF, FROM MOUNT SULPHUR 


An important town of about 600 population in the province of Alberta, about 560 miles east from Vancouver. It 
is the headquarters of the Canadian National Park and the whole town is the property of the Dominion Government 
and is under the control of the Park Superintendent. The Park has an area of 5,732 square miles and is situ- 

ated on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. It contains the last large Canadian herd of buffalo 





ELECTRIC LIGHT STATION THE RAMPARTS, MACKENZIE RIVER 


Fort Simpson, Mackenzie River A picturesque spot in the Northwest 
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As far as the eye can carry, the inspiring sweep of the prairies 


is within a few thousand miles of the area of 
all of Europe. I prefer to give it comparatively, 
for figures mean nothing in the mass; and 
the statements can be verified by looking up 
the figures, which are taken from Canadian 
official publications. 

To be more specific—you could spread the 
surface of Italy and Spain and Turkey and 
Greece and Austria over Eastern Canada; and 
you would still have an area uncovered, in East- 
ern Canada alone, bigger than the German 
Empire. England, spread flat on the surface 
of Eastern Canada, would just serve to cover 
the Maritime Provinces nicely, leaving un- 
covered Quebec, which is a third bigger than 
Germany; Ontario, which is bigger than 
France; and Labrador (Ungava), which is 
about the size of Austria. So much for 
Eastern Canada. 

In the west—you could spread the Louisiana 
Purchase on Western Canada; and you would 
still have a region uncovered as large as 
European Russia. You could spread the British 
Isles out; and you would barely cover the 
smallest of the western provinces—Manitoba 
and one corner of Keewatin. It would take 
one country the size of France to cover the 
new province of Saskatchewan, a country larger 
than Germany to cover the new province of 
Alberta, two countries the size of Germany 
to cover British Columbia and the Yukon; 
and there would still be left uncovered the 
northern half of the west—Mackenzie River 
and Athabasca. 

Suppose a population in Eastern Canada 
equal to France—which is absurd, for Quebec 
alone would support France’s population— 
and a population in Manitoba equal to the 
British Isles, and in Saskatchewan equal to 
France, and in Alberta equal to Germany, 





and in British Columbia equal to Germany! 
This is ignoring the Yukon, Mackenzie River, 
Keewatin, and Labrador, taking only the parts 
of Canada proved habitable, whose lands are 
surveyed and whose climate has been tested. 
You have a possible population of 200,000,000. 
The figures are staggering. 

Lord Strathcona, canny and conservative 
as his Scotch ancestry—whose eighty-six 
years have witnessed the growth of the United 
States to 85,000,000 and whose colossal fortune 
is directly the result of his faith in Canada’s 
progress—forecasts the Dominion’s population 
within the next century at 80,000,000. The 
basis of his estimate is what has taken place 
in the United States. America’s population 
has been acquired against tremendous odds. 
There were practically no railroads when the 
movement to America began. Ocean-goers 
were sail-boats of slow passage and great dis- 
comfort. In Europe was profound ignorance 
regarding opportunities in America. To-day, 
all that is changed. Canada begins where the 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS AT FORT WILLIAM 


On the Canadian shore of Lake Superior. Capacity more than 
6,000,000 bushels 
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COKE OVENS O- THE UNION COLLIERIES CO., VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Experts have reported that if coal were taken from the Crow’s Nest Pass region alone at the rate of from 


4,000,000 tO 10,000,000 tons a year, that field would not be exhausted in less than 5,000 years. Nature seems to 


have made a provision that is almost providential—that in those regions barren of fuel in forests, the earth should 


contain almost exhaustless resources of coal 
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HON. FRANK OLIVER 


Minister of the Interior, under whose administration the immigration 
into Canada ha; increased at the rate of 50,000 a year 





United States left off. Again the big neighbor 
helps instead of dwarfs. The whole world 
is now gridironed with railroads. The fast 
Atlantic liners offer greater comfort to the emi- 
grant than he has known at home. Ignorance 
of America has given place to an almost 
romantic glamor. Just when the free lands of 
the United States are exhausted and the Federal 
Government is putting up bars to keep out the 
penniless immigrant—Canada is in a position 
to open her doors wide. Of 171,000,000 acres 
of free prairie land in the West, surveyed and 
climatically fit for wheat, only 5,000,000 are now 
secupied. One-sixth only of Manitoba is 
occupied, and less than a tenth of the other 
Western provinces. Of the Great Clay Belt 
in Northern Ontario and the Great Forest Belt 
in Northern Quebec, not one per cent. is yet 
taken up. At 80,000,coo, Strathcona places 
the population of Canada within a century! 

But, it may be said, these facts are potential. 
What is being actually done? 

First, as to immigration. More than 
200,000 people a year are entering Canada; 
189,000 may be classed as immigrants, 20,000 
comprises the floating population of well-to-do 
visitors: in a word, the Pullman car passengers 
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Courtesy of the Dept. of Mines 


THE CREIGHTON NICKEL-COPPER MINE NEAR COPPER CLIFF, ONTARIO 


The mine is worked as an open quarry. 


Ore carrying 5 per cent. nickel and 2 1-2 per cent. copper was being 


taken out at the rate of 1,000 tons per day 


~ 


Photograph by C W. Mathers 
A MINER NOT IN THE SYNDICATE 
He is washing gold-bearing gravel by means of a “grizzly,” as in Cali- 
fornia, in the days of ’49. The gold yield of the Yukon alone averages 
between $8,000,000 und $10,000,000 w yeur 


tesy of the Dept. of Mines 
A HIGH-GRADE COBALT-SILVER VEIN 
The geologist’s hammer shows the width of the vein. In less than 
two years of development, Cobalt has a record of 20 shipping mines 
and a total output of over $3,000,000 in silver ore 
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whom the immigration inspectors do not 
enumerate. Of the immigrants, 57,000 are from 
the Western States, not including those Ameri- 
cans who are gradually getting possession of 
the best mines and vast timber regions, bringing 
theircrews withthem. But yesterday Ministers 
of the Interior apologized to Winnipeg audi- 
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A SAW-MILL AT FORT SMITH 


On the Slave River 
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ences for the lack of immigration by saying that 
they “could not take immigrants by the scruff 
of the neck and force them into the country.” 
No such apologies are heard to-day. Under 
the present Minister of the Interior—Hon. 
Frank Oliver—immigration has increased at 
the rate of 50,000 a year. 


A WONDERFUL WHEAT COUNTRY 


Next as to wheat. Only one-sixth of Mani- 
toba’s wheat lands are cultivated. That one- 
sixth this year yielded 87,000,000 bushels of 
wheat—one-tenth of the entire wheat production 
of the United States. This year the yield was 
low, owing to dry winds. When all of Mani- 
toba’s wheat lands are occupied, it will be 
producing half as much wheat as the whole 
United States; and Manitoba is the smallest 
of the wheat producing provinces—is, in fact, 
only one-third the size of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

The mind tails to grasp the wealth which 
this means to farmer, and railroad share- 
holder, and miller. Indirectly, the result is 
seen in the stocks of the railroads and the mill- 
ing companies and the land companies, which 
have doubled in the case of the railroads, 
trebled in the case of the milling companies, 
and gone up 1,000 per cent. in case of the land 
companies. When I lived in the West, C. P. R. 
went begging at 50,and60,and 70. It isnownear 
200 plus. Milling companies were not solidly 
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enough established to be listed on the stock 
market. Their stocks now run from 120 to 
250. The record of the land companies reads 
like a paragraph in a comic paper. They were 
ready to give away the lands eight years ago. 
I know one big English company that sold 
thousands of acres at fifty cents an acre to an 
American who knew the country and knew 
what he was doing. The stock of that English 
company can’t be bought to-day at an advance 


-of 500; and its lands are listed at $10 an acre. 


The stock of the Hudson’s Bay—to which 
reference has already been made—went up 
from 10 to 100 and 120. 

What the wealth means to the farmer is 
harder to get at in figures. Ride over a prairie 
farm at harvest time. It is literally a sea of 
wheat as high as your saddle straps; and if 
you take out your pencil and figure it up, you 
will find it is literally a sea of gold, too. I 
wish I could note the facts in gold, so they 
would drive home to every thinker; but if you 
get the figures on the wheat fields of Canada, 
or the wheat fields of the United States, you 
will find that @ single year’s yield of wheat at 
the lowest current price in the history of wheat 
brings more cash in by millions of dollars than 
the richest yield of the richest gold field in the 
world. 

Take the case of Manitoba. It is the small- 
est of the wheat-growing provinces. One-sixth 
of its wheat lands in 1906 gave 87,000,000 
bushels, which at seventy cents a bushel means 
$60,000,000. The gold of all the gold mines 
in Canada in their most prosperous year 
never exceeded $30,000,000. The Yukon, 
which is the richest gold field in the world, 
yields between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 a 
year. British Columbia from 1860 to 1906 
averaged about $6,000,000 in gold a year. 
Compare this with Manitoba’s $60,000,000 
from one-sixth of its wheat lands. Deduct- 
ing the cost for production and the grain 
kept for seeding, this leaves $30,000,000 clear 
in the pockets of the Western farmer. It is 
not surprising that three transcontinental 
railroads are already in this field, a fourth 
threatening invasion in the person of Mr. 
Hill, and a multitude of charters being taken 
out for railroads from south to north, some 
projected as farnorthas Athabasca. Winnipeg’s 
population has jumped from 40,000 to 110,000 
in less than ten years. Ninety per cent. of the 
Western farms are clear of debt. The un- 
sightly tar-papered shanties of the pioneer 
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FELLING A DOUGLAS FIR 


Compare its diameter with that of the axe-handle 


prairie home have given place to houses that 
would dignify an Eastern city. 


GOLD AND NICKEL AND COBALT 


Canada’s mines are on the same bewilder- 
ingly big scale as her wheat lands. It is an odd 
coincidence that the Dominion mines have 
yielded just about what would repay its first 
cash outlay in railroads and canals, namely 
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A CEDAR IN STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER 
Sixty feet in circumference at the height of a man 
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A. MONARCH WITHOUT A KINGDOM 





One of a remnant of about sixty in the Canadian National Park at Banff. When the Park was laid out, a remnant 
of sixteen buffalo was collected and a vigorous effort has been made to prevent the species from becoming extinct j 
in Canada. It is the only large herd in the Dominion 








A BUFFALO CEMETERY 


Supposed to be the remains of Chief Pound-maker’s last big corral, where an immense herd of buffalo must have 
been slaughtered by the Indians 














$400,000,000: $100,000,000 in gold from the 
Yukon within the last ten years; $250,000,000 
in gold (placer and lode), silver, lead, copper, 
and coal from British Columbia; another 
$50,000,000 in gold and coal from the eastern 
provinces. 

Only one-tenth of Canada’s mineral regions 
have yet been -explored. All Labrador, all 
Keewatin, all Mackenzie River, the most of 
the Peace River and Athabasca, nine-tenths 
of British Columbia, and the Yukon are still a 
terra incognita for the prospector. What these 
unknown mineralized regions may yield may 
only be inferred from discoveries daily being 
made. ‘Two cases will illustrate—the uncover- 
ing of nickel and cobalt beds in northern 
Ontario. 


COPPER DISCOVERED AT SUDBURY 


For years anybody who has traveled over 
the iron wastes between the Ottawa River 
and the Great Lakes, must have felt convinced 
that mines would some day be discovered 
under those leagues upon leagues of weathered, 
mineral-stained rocks, east and west of Port 
Arthur. When the railroad was cut through 
the rocks at Sudbury, ore beds were discovered. 
They were thought to be copper and actually 
bonded over to American capitalists as such. 
What was the amazement of the different 
mining companies when returns came back 
from the first shipments to learn that the 
mines were not copper but nickel—the largest 
ore-beds of that rare metal in the world. 
How the mines of these disappointed capitalists 
were first exploited and finally opened is a 
romance by itself. Only one other country 
has such a supply of the metal most needed 
in war for vessels and gun works—France, 
in the mines at New Caledonia. There was 
the usual long period of experiment and 
discouragement and outlay, and, if govern- 
mental returns be correct, only $9,000,000 
worth of the nickel has been mined to the 
present time; but when the great gun works of 
Europe heard of the find and that the deposit 
had been proved, they offered to buy over the 
entire output of the mines to all time. To 
the American public, interest in the discovery 
centres round the fact that America now has an 
inexhaustible supply of the metal alloy for 
armaments that is almost ball-proof. The 
discovery has revolutionized armor-plating for 
the American navy. 

The discovery of cobalt came in almost the 
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same way. The Temiscamingue Railway con- 
struction gangs at the headquarters of the 
Ottawa turned up ore. It was thought to be 
low-grade silver or copper. A specimen 
was sent to Toronto 300 miles away for an- 
alysis. Meanwhile, a long-headed young 
fellow, who had been earning a pittance at 
school-teaching and surveying in the region, 
took himself off for a hurried course in mineral- 
ogy. The official report on the specimen was 
so fabulous that the people of Ontario would 
not believe it. Ontario had been terribly 
bitten in the two mining booms, first in Koot- 
enay, then in the Yukon. In both Kootenay 
and the Yukon, Americans were on the spot 
first. They had proved the mines to be pro- 
ducers, and had skimmed the cream of the 
profits before conservative Canadians would 
invest. The consequences were that when the 
Canadian capitalist did invest, he found many 
of the Kootenay and Yukon mines worked 
out. Instead of cream, he found skim-milk, 
and he at once proceeded to recoup himself 
by putting on a brave face. He boomed his 
worked-out mine, floated the venture with 
an absurdly big capital, and sold enough cheap 
shares to pay himself for his own loss, with 
the result that almost every servant girl in 
Ontario contributed hard-earned wages to 
these sharks. I was in the Kootenay when this 
game was worked and the barefaced way in 
which eminently respectable capitalists gave 
themselves to this mendacious robbery is a 
thing to be remembered. 


THE BOOM AT COBALT 


So when the official report stated that the 
specimen of ore was cobalt-silver that would run 
from $700 to $800 a ton, Eastern Canada turned 
a deaf ear. “What with Kootenay and Yukon, 
it had had enough of mines for some time. 
History repeated itself. Americans rushed in 
during the fall of 1905 at the rate of 1,100 a 
day. When actual ore shipments were made 
to New York and New Jersey and actual cash 
sent back in checks of $300,000 and $400,000 
for a load—the ore running $700 and $800 a 
ton as the official report had stated—Canada 
woke up and went mildly wild. The mining 
camp became the town of Cobalt, with a 
mushroom population; and if history is still 
further to repeat itself, the next thing in order 
is a series of wild-cat promoter schemes at 
inflated paper capital to filch the servant 
girls’ wages, And sure enough, such advertises 
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ments are now going the rounds of the American 
press! In this case the robbery is even more 
bare-faced than in the case of the Kootenay 
and Yukon: for in those fields very great ex- 
penditure was needed before a mine could 
yield returns—in Kootenay because the ore had 
to be smelted, in Yukon because the distances 
were so great. But the cobalt-silver field of 
Ontario is only 300 miles by rail from Toronto, 
and the ore-beds are vertical fissures of almost 
solid slabs of silver. A prospector who stakes 
out that kind of a claim can mine it for him- 
self with pick and shovel without floating a 
company for servant-girl capital. Meanwhile, 
the young man who took the hurried course 
in mineralogy and had staked out a claim 
before the rest of Canada had wakened up 
is estimated to be a millionaire. At least, a 
New York Company offered him $15,000,000 for 
his claim last June. The sale of his interests to 
the Guggenheims was reported in October. 


UNDISCOVERED MINES 


The discovery of the vast nickel beds and 
of the cobalt-silver resulted from railroads 
penetrating unexplored regions. As I said 
before, nine-tenths of Canada’s mineral regions 
is unexplored. Again and again last winter in 
London, when I was going over the daily 
journals of the Hudson’s Bay fur hunters, 
who tracked all parts of the wilds for furs, I 
found reports of “minerals here.” But the 
company did not want minerals. They wanted 
furs. The report of minerals was ignored. 
“Mineral signs here,’’ wrote Ogden of Nevada 
and Arizona and California. Prospecting has 
proved him right. ‘Mineralized stones re- 
ported by the Indians,” wrote Ross of Mon- 
tana and Kootenay. Exploration a century 
later justified his words. And the same Hud- 
son’s Bay daily journals report minerals in this 
New Ontario of the Great Clay Belt, where 
nickel and silver have been uncovered. It 
is but yesterday that the world was astounded 
by the outpouring of gold from the Klondike. 
Since 1719, Hudson’s Bay Company records 
have Indian legends of gold dust in Baffin’s 
Land and vast copper beds somewhere north 
of Chesterfield Inlet. Fifty men the Company 
lost when Captain Knight perished looking for 
that gold dust in 1721. And Hearne, who 
. explored the Coppermine, did not find the 
source of those copper bracelets and necklaces 
worn by the northern Indians. The mines 
are yet to be uncovered. If the old journals’ 
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prediction of copper in Labrader and silver on 
the Coppermine and galena and gold from 
Mackenzie to the Rockies be likewise verified, 
Canada’s lethargy regarding its mines will re- 
ceive some rude jolts in the near future. 

But it is from its coal beds that Canada 
will draw greater wealth than from the precious 
metals. The coal mines of Vancouver Island 
and Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, need not be 
described here. They have already produced 
coal of as much value as the gold placers of 
the Yukon—close on $100,000,000. But these 
are not the big coal mines of Canada. The Lig 
coal area is just east of the Rockies, above the 
boundary extending north with intermittent 
barren areas 500 miles, as far as Peace River. 


CROW’S NEST PASS COAL FIELD 


Only one part of this enormous field 
has been sufficiently exploited to give any defi- 
nite data as to its capacity. That is the field 
at the Crow’s Nest Pass, just forty miles north of 
the boundary. These mines have been opened 
only a short time. The yield of a million tons 
a year is purely an experiment. Nevertheless 
the results uncovered can hardly be grasped. 
I give the estimate of two different experts. 
Both were government geologists. Neither 
owned one cent’s worth of stock in any mine. 
Both gave their estimate before the mines 
were taken over by a stock company. One 
declares that there is enough coal in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass region alone to yield 4,000,000 tons 
a year for 5,000 years. The other declares 
that there is enough coal to yield 10,000,000 
tons a year for 7,000 years. Space forbids 
giving the length and depth and number of 
seams examined on which these estimates are 
based. Value that coal at fifty cents a ton— 
which isabsurd. Add that value to the national 
wealth of Canada in miner’s wages, share- 
holders’ returns, rail and ship freight; and one 


. does not need to state the figures. And this 


is but one of its Western coal fields. There 
are still unexplored seams along the Saskatche- 
wan, on the Peace River, and down the Macken- 
zie. Nature seems to have made a provision 
that is almost providential—that in those 
regions barren of fuel in forests, the earth 
should contain almost exhaustless resources 
of coal. New fields are now being exploited 
in the interior of northern British Columbia. 
Canada’s hard times are past. As Laurier 
says—the twentieth century belongs to Canada, 
industrially, at least. 
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Observe that the railroads run east and west, instead of north and south. This is the result of the high tariff wall 
erected by the United States, shutting off the Canadian producers from the American markets 


The story of Canada’s timber wealth is the 
same. Two thousand miles long is its field of 
uncut timber to-day, comprising 1,500,000,000 
acres divided into three great belts, which can- 
not be described here. To put it briefly— 
according to Dominion authorities—Canada’s 
timber area is four times greater than the 
timber area of the United States, three times 
greater than the timber area of Russia, twice 
as great as the timber area of all Europe. And 
this source of national wealth is practically 
untapped. In the west,- not more than 
$2,000,000 worth of lumber is exported a 
year. In the east—though no figures are 
obtainable—at a guess, as much again; in all, 
a yearly revenue from its forests about equal 
to the gold from the Yukon. But this seven or 
eight million is a mere bagatelle to the rev- 
enue that will accrue from Canadian forests 
when the enormous limits recently bought 
by American capitalists in British Columbia 
are worked. 

In thus enumerating the causes of Canada’s 
present wonderful prosperity, I have not men- 
tioned its manufactures, which have increased 
in number from thirty at the time of confedera- 
tion to 75,000 to-day; or its railroads that have 
grown from two short lines of 2,000 miles to 
three transcontinental lines with numerous 
branches totalling 23,000 miles. Nor have 
I mentioned its fisheries and dairying and 


fruit growing. These industries are not pe- 
culiar to Canada. Theéy are sources of wealth 
common to other nations, that grow as the farms 
and the mines and the forests develop; but in 
the wheat lands and mines and forests, Canada 
has a wealth peculiar to herself. 

The greatest problem confronting Canada in 
the immediate future is the shortest route to 
Europe by Churchill, Hudson Bay. For 
twenty years this has been mooted, but now 
100 miles of the railroad to the Bay are actually 
laid. Five years, at the least, will see trains 
running from the grain-growing areas of 
the West to Hudson Bay. What does this 
mean? It means that Churchill is nearer the 
shippers of the Western States as a route to 
Europe than New York is, by 1,500 miles. 
But the success of the route hinges on the 
navigability of the Straits—a distance of 450 
miles. That is a point too controversial to be 
settled here. 

If the development of resources in the twen- 
tieth century bring the same national expansion 
as the development of the same resources has 
brought about in the United States in the 
nineteenth century, Canada’s future is that of 
a New Nation. And if it flies the British 
flag while American capital develops its 
resources, there may yet be that commercial 
compact of an Anglo-Saxon brotherhood of 
which idealists have dreamed. 





























OUR LIVES SHORTENING 


THE SAVING OF CHILD LIFE BUT THE LOSS OF ADULTS 


BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


ress of medicine is that our lives, in- 
stead of lengthening, are growing 
shorter. We men and women of to-day are 
dying younger than our grandparents. 
Pneumonia is increasing in fatality at a rate 
so alarming that it is now killing more people 
than tuberculosis—partly because tuberculo- 
sis has been somewhat checked and pneumonia 
has not been. Cancer takes off an increasing 
proportion of victims every year. So do heart 
disease, apoplexy, and Bright’s disease—all 
diseases of adult life. Modern conditions of 
living are increasing so in deadliness that the 
man or woman of fifty, the vital statistics show, 
has a smaller and smaller chance every year 
of becoming a sexagenarian, not to speak of 
reaching the Scriptural age of seventy. But 
modern medical methods are saving the lives 
of children so efficiently that a baby born to-day 
has twice as good a chance to live as the baby 
of half a century ago. Yet the modern baby’s 
father and mother stand less chance of escaping 
the fatal diseases of adult life than grown-up 
Americans did in the medically benighted days 
before the Civil War. 


M4 \HE startling fact about the boasted prog- 


THE DECLINE IN THE DEATH RATE 


The total death rate, to be sure, has come 
down wonderfully. A little more than a cen- 
tury ago, it was no small achievement to grow 
up. Smallpox was killing one person out of 
ten, and eighty per cent. of the deaths from 
smallpox were of children less than five years 
old. The disease was an ever-present scourge 
that swept the world. With the introduction 
of vaccination, the death rate went down rapidly 
as vaccination and sanitary methods were en- 
forced, until now it reaps comparatively few 
victims. Cholera, typhus, yellow fever, and 
leprosy stalked abroad. To-day they have all 
but disappeared from civilized countries. The 


death rate of London fell with the conquest of 
these diseases and the enforcement of sanita- 





tion, from 50 per thousand of the population 
annually in the 18th century to 24 in the middle 
of the last century. The rate was this same 
24 in Boston and New York as late as 1894. 

The Census shows the rate for all the states 
where deaths are registered—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and the District of Columbia—to have fallen 
to 17.3 in 1900 and in 1904 to 16.7. Massa- 
chusetts gives less than 16 for 1904. The rate 
goes as low as 10 in Brookline, Mass., which is 
a large suburban community with a high 
standard of living. An average that approxi- 
mates accuracy is that of the Census for the 
registration area of the country for the five 
years 1900-1904. This is a little less than 18 
for cities and a little more than 14 for the rural 
districts. It is conservative to say that the 
death rate for the United States has declined 
one-half in a century and nearly one-fourth 
since 1890. 

It was plain, however, as early as 1880 that 
this saving of life, which has been an even more 
important element than the birth rate in in- 
creasing the population and the strength of 
every progressive nation, was among infants 
and children. It was then shown in England 
that the death rate of men above 45 and women 
above 60 was increasing. Massachusetts rec- 
ords, which are better kept than those of 
other states, show that this tendency is steadily 
increasing; and Census figures, which cannot 
be wholly trusted but which are not at fault on 
broad deductions, verify he astounding fact. 
The Census shows that the increase of the 
death rate begins among people who have 
reached the age of sixty, but the more trust- 
worthy Massachusetts observations indicate 
that the increase begins among people between 
forty and fifty. In 1880, for example, a man 
of fifty in Massachusetts could look forward to 
twenty-three more years of life. He can now 
look forward to hardly more than twenty. 
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It must be borne in mind, however, that 
whites live longer than negroes, the well-to-do 
longer than the poor, and country-dwellers 
longer than city-dwellers; and, since the death 
rate is made up from deaths in all these classes 
of people, it is probably true that those Ameri- 
cans who live as the grandfathers of most of us 
lived—that is, in the country—live quite as 
long as their forebears. Just as the great sav- 
ing in children’s lives has been among the poor 
of the cities, negroes included, so it is true that 
the increase in the adult death rate has without 
doubt taken place very largely among the poor 
of the cities, and probably wholly among the 
people in cities, the well-to-do as well as the 
poor. It is the rush and bustle, the crowding, 
the physical inertia, the sedentary or indoor 
occupations of modern city life that account 
for the increasing deadliness of adult diseases. 
We Americans have gradually changed our 
whole mode of life almost in a generation and 
we have not yet learned how to live it safely. 


THE GREAT SAVING OF CHILD LIFE 


It will be well, however, to tell of some of the 
shining things that have been done in saving 
life before calling attention to the things that 
have not been done. The great fights the 
physicians have nobly fought and won, the 
campaigns of enlightenment they have carried 
on, the devoted services they have rendered, 
have contributed inestimably to make the 
great civilized nations what they are. Even 
though adults are dying faster than formerly, 
the huge saving of humanity indicated by a 
decline of one-half in the death rate has meant 
a rapid increase in the effective population of 
the United States, England, and Germany. 
That is one of the chief causes of the swift prog- 
ress of these nations. ‘The public health,” 
said Disraeli, ‘‘is the foundation on which 
repose the happiness of the people and the 
power of a country.” Savages have an ap- 
palling death rate. So do all backward people. 
“They have no stamina, these brats,” said 
Kipling’s doctor of the little Hindu, Muham- 
med Din. The modern civilized world has 
leaped into its lusty, many-sided activity—the 
United States has made its astonishing recent 
progress, for example—because the infants and 
children of the progressive nations have been 
preserved from fatal diseases. Two-thirds of 
the increased human life that has been brought 
about by this saving, it has been proved, is 
being lived in the active years between twenty 
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and sixty. Or, to put it in another way, even 
if there is an increase in the death rate beyond 
the age of ferty-five, on the other hand the 
millions of children who would have died in 
another epoch, and are saved in ours, live 
long enough to do their work in the world. 

How have they been saved? What lessons 
are there in the advance of medicine, of med- 
ical knowledge, of sanitary precautions, bear- 
ing on the guarding of children that point the 
way to the saving of adults too? 


SAVING BABIES BY PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


In the first place, there has been such an 
improvement in surgical methods and opera- 
tive skill that more and more babies are born 
alive who would have been born dead under 
earlier conditions. In Boston, alone, last year, 
there were sixty-seven saved who would have 
perished if the death rate of twenty-five years 
ago still prevailed. 

In the second place, as soon as the modern 
baby is born he becomes the object of many 
attentions that were not bestowed on his parents 
in infancy, because the physicians and sani- 
tarians of thirty years ago were ignorant of the 
need of them. Dysentery and cholera in- 
fantum, to be sure, still slay their thousands of 
infants; but, as reliable figures show, only 
half as many as fifty years ago. Why? Be- 
cause, chiefly through Pasteur’s discovery of 
germs and the relation of germs to disease, 
physicians have learned to teach mothers to be 
careful what food they give to babies, and be- 
cause the public has thrown precautions around 
the milk supply. Physicians now insist that 
infants shall have their natural food whenever 
possible. Dr. Bockh, of Berlin, in an investi- 
gation made in 1896, found that among the 
infants less than one month old who died that 
year in Berlin the death rate per million in- 
habitants was 19 for infants fed on mother’s 
milk, 111 for those fed on animal’s milk, and 
308 for those fed on artificial substitutes. The 
investigation showed further that it was not 
cow’s milk itself that proved so much more 
deadly than mother’s milk, but infected cow’s 
milk, for the deaths from the children in the 
second class were more than twice as frequent 
in the summer, when cow’s milk speedily gets 
bad, as in the winter. Since this discovery, 
the danger of substitutes for Nature’s food has 
been a medical axiom. The artificial sub- 
stitutes, physicians now agree, lack certain 
nutritive elements that an infant’s food should 
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possess, and cow’s milk collects dangerous 
germs with greater rapidity than any other 
common food of human beings. 

Medical experience, however, corroborates 
Dr. Bockh’s proof that for infants who must 
have some other food than the natural one and 
for babies more than one year old, cow’s milk 
in most cases is best. Many babies do better 
on some artificial food, but frequently this is 
because the cow’s milk obtainable is impure or 
is not properly modified. As a matter of fact, 
most babies do get cow’s milk. It has been 
the progress of mothers and of communities 
in seeing that the babies are provided with as 
pure cow’s milk as improved precautions will 
permit, that has cut the death rate of children 
from the diarrhoeal diseases in half in fifty 
years, and it has prevented other diseases too. 

Pasteur’s discovery of the germ origin of dis- 
ease paved the way to the pasteurizing or 
sterilizing of milk to kill germs. The necessity 
of sterilizing milk for infants in the summer was 
driven home by the results of Mr. Nathan 
Straus’s splendid act of philanthropy in es- 
tablishing milk depots in New York City, where 
bottles of sterilized milk are sold ata minimum 
price and even given away to the poor on author- 
ization from the board of health. Nearly a 
million bottles, each containing one feeding, are 
now supplied in a single summer. It is esti- 
mated that 20,000 babies have been saved by 
this institution alone since it was started, for 
its establishment showed an immediate effect 
on the death rate. 

In other cities, too, sterilized milk by one 
means or another has been furnished to infants. 
Cards, too, printed in different languages, are 
given out by boards of health, to be hung in 
homes where there are babies—cards that con- 
vey in terse, printed language directions cover- 
ing all the important points that any mother 
needs to know about the feeding and the care 
of infants. In New York City, inspectors visit 
the tenements to add moral suasion and good 
advice to the sermons on the cards. The in- 
spectors found in 1902 that 23,000 out of 27,000 
infants examined were either nursed or fed on 
modified sterilized milk. To such an extent 
has the lesson been taught, even in the 
tenements! 


SCRUTINY OF THE MILK SUPPLY 
Pasteur’s discovery, however, that diseases 
may be prevented by the killing of germs has 
been overshadowed by the realization in the 
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last ten years in all branches of medicine 
that the real desideratum is not to kill 
germs but fo keep jree of germs. So state, 
city, and town boards of health have been grow- 
ing more rigid in their examination of the milk 
supply, and private enterprise has led at least 
some farmers and dairymen in all parts of the 
country to keep their milk as pure as possible 
because it pays to do so. Now, almost any- 
where, pure milk can be secured from one 
source or another. Through a system recently 
established, dairymen can now have their milk 
“certified” in New York, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, and other states, provided it meets certain 
standards of purity. And the number of 
certified dairies is growing. 

Practically every settled community in the 
country now keeps up a more or less rigid in- 
spection of the milk supply. Massachusetts, 
however, which always leads in this sort of 
thing, began an investigation of its dairies in 
March, 1905, which disclosed that out of more 
than 2,000 visited, 80 per cent. had objection- 
able features. The state board of health forth- 
with notified the objectionable dairies to clean 
up, but the investigation proved that with so 
much being done everywhere there is still much 
to do in regulating all the conditions that sur- 
round the supply. A point worth emphasizing 
is that since the public at large cannot yet be 
certain of procuring practically germ-free milk, 
it is not a safe food unless sterilized. For the 
milk supply has a vital bearing not only on the 
diarrhoeal diseases of infants but on all the 
infective diseases. 

The death rate from measles in Massa- 
chusetts has declined in thirty-five years from 
16 per hundred thousand to 5; from scarlet 
fever from about 70 to less than 10; from 
whooping cough from about 20 to less than 10 
—barring an epidemic in 1903, when it went 
up to 17. Similar declines have taken place 
throughout the country, perhaps not as notably 
everywhere but certainly in most of the large 
cities. It has come about chiefly through a 
more and more rigid isolation of sick and 
convalescent children, a more and more 
rigid insistence that they shall not go to 
school, and more and more thorough medical 
examinations in the schools. In New 
York City, for example, scarlet fever showed a 
noteworthy falling off after the disease was made 
subject to quarantine in 1888, and measles 
after it was quarantined in 1896. Other cities 
show similar good results from isolation. But 
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isolation is not everything. Even in relation 
to these diseases, the milk supply is vital. 

In Amesbury, Mass., in December, 1904, 
forty-three cases of scarlet fever broke out. 
An investigation showed that the patients used 
milk furnished by a single farmer, and that 
the milk was handled and delivered by his son, 
who was just acquiring a mild form of the 
disease himself. This milk supply was cut 
off for a time, all the utensils were then steril- 
ized, and no one who came in contact with a 
scarlet fever patient was allowed to handle them. 
The epidemic at once fell off and shortly disap- 
peared. Uncounted epidemics have had a 
similar source. The milk supply of every 
community should be considered a_ possible 
menace, to be watched with unfailing vigilance. 

Better knowledge regarding the food of 
children, then, better scrutiny of the milk 
supply, the sterilizing of milk, and quarantin- 
ing have accounted in large measure for the 
saving of children. ‘Tenement-house laws to 
prevent filth and overcrowding, tenement-house 
inspection to see that the laws are enforced, 
street cleaning, and the enforcement of board 
of health rules have all played their part in the 
great human task. Medical inspection of 
children in the public schools, compulsory 
vaccination (and re-vaccination whenever small- 
pox breaks out in a neighborhood), parks, and 
piers, and floating hospitals—these have done 
their share, more particularly in protecting the 
children of the less well-to-do. It is almost 
needless to point out that the work has.not gone 
half far enough, that the greater proportion of 
the children who die every year in appalling 
numbers—one-fifth of all who are born in the 
larger cities before they have lived a year—die 
needlessly because some well-known precaution 
has been criminally neglected by some one 
through carelessness, ignorance, or greed. 


THE CONQUEST OF DIPHTHERIA 


The most remarkable advance, however, that 
has been made in bringing down the death rate 
of children has been due to none of these things, 
but to a revolutionary medical discovery. 
Diphtheria and membranous croup, within the 
memory of all of us dreaded as among the 
deadliest of diseases, are robbed of their terrors. 
The process of finding the diphtheria anti-toxin 
gives the hope of a specific cure for many another 
dread disease. 

The conquest of diphtheria was accomplished 
when Klebs and Loeffler first discovered the 
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specific germ of diphtheria and when Bering, in 
Germany, and Roux, in France, produced the 
anti-toxin for it by inoculating horses with 
diphtheria and drawing off and straining the 
serum of the blood. This is injected into a 
child suffering with diphtheria or membranous 
croup. If given early enough, it is an almost 
certain cure. 

It was first used extensively in 1895. The 
death rate from diphtheria and membranous 
croup dropped off at once, and it has been 
going down steadily ever since. The accompany- 
ing diagram from a recent report of the Chicago 
board of health tells the story at a glance, 
though the actual figures are a trifle too low 
to strike the average for the country. The 
diagram has the merit, however, of showing 
how the use of a specific remedy modifies 
the seasonal fluctuations of the diseases. 

A bacteriological examination will show at 
once whether a child has diphtheria or mem- 
branous croup. If pure anti-toxin is used in 
the early stages of the disease, there is very 
little danger, but experience shows that with 
each day’s delay in its administration, the death 
rate goes up. The remedy is not only effective 
with the suffering child; its use with those who 
run any danger of contracting the disease 
renders them immune for a time. In some 
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districts physicians have been slow about using 
it. Their neglect should be regarded as crim- 
inal malpractice. 


CONTROLLING FEVERS 


Simultaneously with the saving of children 
brought about by the discovery of the diph- 
theria anti-toxin and the enforcement of sani- 
tary measures, has come a remarkable advance 
in the control of certain infective diseases that 
attack people of all ages. 

Two of the greatest medical advances in 
prevention that have been made in the last few 
years have been the investigations that have 
proved how typhoid fever and how malaria 
and yellow fever are caused. The methods 
adopted for controlling these diseases have 
been put into the hands of individuals and 
boards of health—and they have been practiced 
with increasing thoroughness. Not only chil- 
dren have been saved, but adults too, for 
typhoid makes most of its ravages on people 
from twenty to thirty years old, and malaria 
and yellow fever make no distinction of ages. 

The typhoid germ was discovered in 1884— 
a bacillus that attacks the intestines, causing 
ulcerations which often, in fatal cases, per- 
forate the bowels. It has been pointedly said: 
“You can eat typhoid and you can drink 
typhoid, but you cannot catch typhoid.” Yet 
every case of typhoid comes from another case. 
The virulent germs are cast off in all the 
patient’s emanations, and are disseminated 
through the use of water from wells or ponds 
into which filth seeps or from rivers that take 
the drainage from one town and furnish a germ- 
laden water-supply to the town below. The 
disease is sent abroad also through vegetables 
fertilized with materials containing germs, 
through oysters and clams from waters into 
which drainage empties, and through milk 
watered with germ-bearing water or kept in 
cans washed with such water. Flies will 
carry the germs. The refuse from a single 
case will start an epidemic that will sweep a 
whole city. 

Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pa., continue to 
drink Monongahela River water and continue 
to have a high typhoid death rate. Epidemics 
break out from time to time in cities all over the 
country. The disease will frequently break 
out in one city which uses a river water supply, 
and in about the time required for the drainage 
to run down the river, break out suddenly in 
another city below. Scrupulous attention to 
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THE DEATH-RATE FROM TYPHOID FEVER 


Per 100,000 inhabitants in Massachusetts 


water supply and scrupulous care that the 
emanations of a patient are made aseptic and 
disposed of so that there is no possibility of 
germs reaching another human body would 
practically wipe out the disease. This is so 
certain that it has been said with some point 
that for every case of typhoid some one should 
be hanged—doctor, nurse, or watcher, of some 
typhoid patient. Even before the cause of the 
disease was thoroughly known, its fatality fell 
off nearly 70 per cent. after sewerage and house 
drainage were generally instituted. 

In places where the utmost care is taken, 
typhoid has been brought more and more under 
control. In Massachusetts, for example, it 
has declined since the Civil War as shown in 
the above table. 

Since the cause of the disease and the pre- 
ventive measures have been known, the state 
has examined suspected water supplies and 
warned local health boards of dangers. It has 
investigated typhoid epidemics, and traced 
them back to their source. In one case the 
epidemic was traced to a man who boarded two 
employees of a milk contractor. The germs 
had been carried from this man into the milk 
which these men delivered. In most cases of 
late, an infected milk supply spread the disease, 
though the earlier decline in the death rate was 
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due as much to infected water-supplies. The 
death rate from typhoid came down about 25 
per cent. in the registration area of the country 
from 1890 to 1900, but it has fluctuated since 
1900 at a level nearly twice as high as that of 
Massachusetts, because elsewhere precautions 
are not so well enforced. Here is another 
reason why the milk supply should be watched— 
and the water supply with equal vigilance. 

Malaria, it has been conclusively proved in 
the last few years, can be transmitted in but 
one way—by mosquitos. ‘The same fact was 
proved of yellow fever. All the superstitions 
about the evil effects of night air, bad air, 
marshy miasmas, and sewer gas went straight- 
way into the scrap-heap that science is making 
of medical delusions. When the investigators, 
by successive steps of exclusion, had nar- 
rowed down to the mosquito as the bearer of 
the vegetable-like micro-organism that causes 
malaria, two English physicians went to the 
Italian Campagna—dreaded since the early 
days of Rome as a pestilential spot, the night 
air of which was considered deadly. They 
slept in the marshes from June to September, 
1g00, unharmed. Then one of the doctors 
allowed himself to be bitten by mosquitos, and 
at once developed malaria. Mosquitos were 
brought from Italy and allowed to bite a 
perfectly well man. Malaria seized him at 
once, and an examination showed the char- 
acteristic organisms in his blood. Enough 
experiments like this were made to settle con- 
clusively that malaria is given to a human 
being only through the bite of an Anopheles 
mosquito that has previously bitten some in- 
dividual already infected. 

Similar experiments, in one of which Major 
Walter Reed, of the United States Army, 
sacrificed his life, proved just as conclusively 
that yellow fever is transmitted by another 
mosquito (Stegomyia fasciata). The army 
surgeons carried on this work most heroically. 
When they found that a man who slept in the 
nightclothes and in the unchanged bed of a 
patient who had died of the dreaded ‘‘ Yellow 
Jack” was immune if screened from mosquitos, 
and that one who slept in clean, antiseptic sur- 
roundings took the disease if exposed to the 
bite of an infected mosquito, their case was 
proved. So, by screening well people from 
Anopheles and Stegomyia—which fly only by 
night—by screening sick people so that the 
mosquitos cannot gather their burden of deadli- 
ness, and by destroying the mosquito larve, 
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both “Yellow Jack” and “Creeping Johnny” 
have been robbed of half their terrors. Quaran- 
tine, too, has worked wonders. When, through 
defective quarantining, yellow fever got into 
New Orleans a year ago, a rigid quarantine, 
maintained by Doctor Tabor, the state health 
officer, kept it out of Texas. But the people 
of Texas slept under mosquito bars, just the 
same. 

Yet, of all the medical achievements, this 
one of placing the guilt for causing malaria on 
the Anopheles mosquito is the least well- 
known. Yellow fever was practically wiped 
out of Havana, and malaria is being kept in 
hand by Colonel Gorgas in the Canal Zone, 
because the people in those places have been 
taught or compelled to observe precautions. 
But throughout our Northern states, malaria 
is still prevalent and still deadly. Some prog- 
ress has been made in eliminating mosquitos 
by draining the places where the young de- 
velop in stagnant water, and by using oil on 
pools. But not enough. When the virulence 
of the Anopheles is better known to the public 
at large, people will cease to regard mosquito- 
bites on their babies with equanimity. The 
death rate from malaria has gone down in 
some places, but not in others. It should be 
lower in all. 


WHAT KILLS ADULTS 


Now while all these advances have been 
going on, saving the children, checking the 
epidemic diseases, and increasing the average 
length of life, certain non-infective diseases 
which attack grown-up people have increased 
in their deadliness. With the spread of knowl- 
edge regarding the efficacy of a nourishing 
diet and open-air life, and sanitary precautions, 
tuberculosis is coming more and more under 
control. Its death rate is gradually declining. 
But its place as the deadliest of all the diseases, 
in the United States killing more persons an- 
nually than any other, has been taken by 
pneumonia. Heart disease, nephritis and 
Bright’s disease, apoplexy, cancer, cirrhosis 
of the liver, diabetes, and appendicitis, have 
all increased. The increase in appendicitis 
is due partly to the fact that the disease is now 
recognized, whereas within the lifetime of 
most of us it was not. The other diseases are 
peculiarly the ones that affect people in the 
prime of life. These, with pneumonia and 
the diarrhoeal diseases, are the causes of the 
increasing death rate of adults. 
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They are direct results of city life, of crowd- 
ing, of hurry, of luxury and physical sloth, of 
worry, of eating too much and drinking too 
much, of steam heat, of carelessness, ignorance, 
and neglect. They are the menaces that lie 
in wait for all of us. For many years now 
the physicans have been getting the infective 
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diseases under control. Meanwhile the organic 
diseases have increased because they have been 
in a measure neglected. They are just as pre- 
ventable in most cases as the infective diseases. 
It is time that attention should turn toward the 
means of preventing them in order that adults 
may be saved, as well as children. 


ARE OUR COLLEGES DOING THEIR JOB? 


THEIR DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY—THE INFLUENCE OF PROFESSORS 


[There are in preparation for THE WoRLD’s Work several articles in which the work of particular colleges and 
universities will be described and appraised. During the preparation of these, the two articles that follow were sent in 
by members of the faculties of two of our universities; and they serve.as a sort of introductory “confessions,” from 
the inside, of two of the most frequent criticisms made of our academic life-——TuHr Epitors.] 


HAVE crossed the continent twice this 
summer. First .I worked westward, along 
the lines of conquest, threading in weeks 
the ways that cost the pioneers generations, 
coming finally to the Pacific Coast, where 
frontier and democracy still linger. Now I am 
working back again, from the hardier, simpler 
life and virtues to the older, more sophisticated, 
less alluring East. I like it, like it all—the 
broad sunny lands out yonder, the cities and 
snug green farms back here. They are differ- 
ent, the two sections, but the differences seem 
nothing beside the likenesses. It is all America, 
and all magnificent—one great nation, tingling 
with youth, aware that its initial task of clearing 
the continent is over, making ready to play, 
with its power and wealth, a still greater part 
on a still larger stage; crude but honest man- 
hood, conscious of strength, ashamed of mis- 
takes, determined to do better, determined to 
do very well. 

Here, then, is this youthful strong man, 
girded to run a race with the nations of the 
earth. And here am I, returning after these 
weeks of enlightenment and rest to—what? 
To teach! teach college classes! How great, how 
immense an anti-climax! And how shameful 
that it zs an anti-climax! 

But it is. When I reach my college home I 
drop out of the current, into a smooth, a sleepy, 
eddy. Say, rather, that I am tossed by the 
stream off into a Sargasso Sea, where naviga- 
tion consists in drifting and in polishing the 
brasses and teaching the cabin-boy the knots 
and splices. 

Let me cite a concrete case, the case that 





first opened my eyes to the deep truth of that 
which I am here setting forth. It is the case 
of a man who has been called harsh names by 
his old acquaintances, and associates, because 
he believes and says, strongly, that colleges 
exist for service, and only secondarily for in- 
vestigation; maintains that their faculties 
should be utterly democratic, careers open to 
talents, all men with an equal chance; and de- 
clares that a college should be always abreast— 
a little ahead, rather—of the nation’s best life. 

This is the exact truth. The colleges are 
apart, remote; they are drifting, and pottering. 
They should be the strong young giant, ¢hink- 
ing. They are, in reality, his old nurse in the 
chimney-corner, thinking. No! his nurse they 
never were; his maiden aunt rather, sitting 
prim, with her mitts on, ‘hinking she’s thinking. 

I do not enjoy saying such things; I didn’t 
enjoy discovering them. I have no prejudice 
against the colleges; very far from it. I love 
to teach. I love to study. I remember hiding 
my Greek grammar under my pillow, to have 
the fun of studying the verbs before the house 
was awake. It wasn’t a pose, for I never told 
any one of it till now. It was the way I was 
drawn—like the drawing of my own children 
when one of them carries a fairy-book to bed, 
and the other a cook-book. My father was a 
scholar; my only desire was to be one. I 
never really enjoyed life, heart and soul, every 
waking minute of it, till I got to Leipsic and its 
lectures. The colleges have given me my 
(scrimping) livelihood. I’ve wandered from 
college life; but only to get homesick and return 
to it. Ah! that’s it. I’ve wandered; I got 
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for a time into the world of men. I know what 
the young giant is doing; for a time I was with 
him, part and parcel of his activity. That is 
the reason why now, as I tread the cloisters 
again, my feeling is of walking among in- 
effectual ghosts. 

Put the whole matter into a nutshell: What 
is the college’s function? What should it, the 
college, be, primarily—the American college? 
A place of investigation? No man of sense 
contends for that. Investigation must go on; 
America must do its share of it; but the col- 
leges as colleges do not exist for that. Their 
teachers may fittingly engage in investigation 
in connection with their teaching; some few 
persons may be maintained for investigation 
alone, if funds permit. But primarily colleges 
exist to teach. 

And that means what? That they are here 
for the purpose of giving the young giant the 
results, the serviceable, clarified results, of all 
investigation, all thought. He must play his 
great part understandingly, without waste. 
He must have all the insight that the world 
has accumulated. He must have the power 
of looking below appearances, looking deep 
into things; the power, in a word, of 
thinking. 

Who claims that the colleges are now im- 
parting these gifts aad powers? Publicly, 
officially, we claim it; but when the augurs meet 
in private conclave, and catch squarely one 
another’s eye, they smile. 

Of course, it is all very natural. I don’t even 
know that it is anybody’s fault. Opportunity 
never before in the history of the world loomed 
quite so large as here and now in America, and 
the keen energetic souls that see and do have 
most of them been tempted into bigger and 
better fields than those over which the sound of 
the college bell floats. The gentler spirits have 
settled on Faculty Street. And while America 
has been getting more and more energetic, 
more and more epical, ‘hey have grown steadily 
more—gentle! They haven’t made epic; 
they’ve read it—read the old epics. They 
haven’t read them for the “go” in them, but 
microscopically, for the syntax largely, the 
scanning (which, by the way, they know noth- 
ing about), and other oddments. They think 
they are after the life and stir of it all—and they 
read three books (or ten) of Homer! It’s 
because they are the genile spirits. If they had 
had circulation of the blood, they might have 
been college teachers and still have felt the stir 
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all around them and braced the souls of those 
who came to them, for the encounter. 

But those who had the destinies of our col- 
leges in their hands when the decisive moments 
came were theologians, or kindred dreamers, 
and did not see their chance—did not see that 
if America were to be a land of action the men 
who taught America should have in them a 
little action too. Then also they were handi- 
capped by the fact that they could not offer the 
man of bone and sinew a living wage. Parsi- 
mony is responsible partly for the situation. 
Think of asking a man with red blood to work 
—overwork—for $3,000 a year, sometimes for 
half of it! So, one way and another, the gentle 
ones were put in charge, and they wandered 
over to Germany and learned to do (very 
poorly) the thing that America did not need 
and would never throw itself into. And there 
we are! A colleague said to me the other day, 
“We all are ninth-rate men.” 

What I have said is true of the humanities, 
is true of the sciences. Keen-witted, idealistic 
young America wants the keen, laughing, 
beauty-loving, inspiring Greek and Latin 
classics, wants all the fresh, fine books. But 
it hardly knows that such things exist. It is 
made to fumble over the letter of them, and 
hardly ever gets near their hearts. ‘The gentle 
ones can’t see and feel beyond the letter. But 
how he likes, the lad that we were training, 
those old throbbing books, full of the very life 
and problems that he is preparing to face to-day 
—if he does really get at them! Often he does 
it in after years, when he has been out in the 
fight for a time. He discovers them, some- 
thing guiding him to his own. 

“Thunder!” said a man to me not long ago, 
a man who is playing a considerable part in 
American affairs to-day, “how did I manage 
to get through so much Homer, under old 
‘Histemi Stayso,’ and never find at all what it 
was about? I suppose it was because he 
badgered me about conditional sentences. 
I’ve discovered the Odyssey all over for myself 
now, and am reading a page or two every 
night, and it’s fine!” 

It is just the same with our English classics, 
just the same with French or German or 
Italian. We never get at them, they never get 
at us—unless it’s afterward, or by exception. 

And then the sciences. What is it pre- 
cisely that young America wants of them? 
They, in the hands of their great masters, are 
making our world over. If there is one thing 
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that the man of power needs to understand to- 
day, it is the ways in which science is transform- 
ing human life and human thought. But 
what is it that the college scientist is teaching 
him? To know one little “science” fairly 
well, and one little corner of it really well—so 
far as there can be any knowing for one who 
has no width of vision, whose eye is kept always 
close to the microscope. He who ought to be 
familiar with the results and great outcome of 
all science, and with enough of the method and 
minutiz of some one portion of the field to true 
his knowledge, has to content himself with 
becoming the mere “makings” of a specialist. 
He is entering upon a campaign. He asks 
for a field glass: he is laboriously fitted out 
with—myopia. 

Is there no explanation for all this? Is it 
really so bad as it seems? Are college teachers 
so extremely idiotic? Can’t they justify their 
procedure? They can, in a way; but it isa 
pretty poor justification. They can say, “The 
majority of our students are going to teach after 
they leave us, and we’re getting them ready for 
that.” But what a defence! Better say noth- 
ing. ‘Were you put here,’ America retorts, 
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“and entrusted with books and buildings and 
laboratories and great endowments, that you 
might teach the youth of the land how to 
teach other youth to teach still others such 
things as these? Are false and partial things 
the better because they are handed on thus 
from generation to generation? We could 
forgive you if your folly ended with yourselves. 
But to perpetuate it so!” 

America has been very busy. It has but 
recently found time to look around and take 
account of stock and call for reckoning. The 
day is at hand when it will look into the col- 
leges. And when it does, it will not be satisfied 
with the excuse that those who have been 
laboriously wasting its educational resources 
have faithfully taught others to do the same. 
It willsay: “I want my children trained to be 
heirs of all the ages. Find how to do this that 
I want, if you can. Then you may teach a 
few of those who come to you to do it after 
you. Pick those few carefully. Don’t set every 
nondescript person at that task. But first of 
all and most of all make your college a training 
school for /ife, where Americans shall learn to 
do America’s work.” 


THE STANDING OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


RE the professors in American colleges 
underpaid, as a class, considering the 
cost of their training and the character they 
are supposed to have? Itseems beyond dispute 
that the average pay of the university pro- 
fessor is to-day considerably below what it was 
a generation ago, if the increase of the cost of 
living be taken into consideration, and _rel- 
atively very much below the rate of pecuniary 
reward in all other professions (except that of 
the ministry) and in business. 

But is the professor of to-day the equal in 
ability, character, and standing of the pro- 
fessor of a generation ago? Is the profession 
as a whole deteriorating under the influence of 
the enormous commercial prizes which are 
offered in other careers? A candid answer 
to this delicate question would be unfavorable 
to the modern professor. While the college 


president has grown in power, influence, and 
standing, the position of the college professor, 
with a few notable exceptions, has correspond- 
ingly sunk. The dignity of the profession, in 


the eyes of its own members and in those of 
the community, has suffered. 

The simple conclusion from these premises 
would seem to be that our colleges must at- 
tract to their faculties men who are now 
drawn in other directions. They must com- 
pete in the open market for the best talent, and 
the obvious way of competing is to bid higher. 
There has been some attempt in this direction, 
notably in the case of Harvard, where recently 
a large sum of money has been raised for the 
special purpose of increasing salaries, and on 
the whole the rate of pay in the leading Ameri- 
can universities has appreciably risen during 
the last decade. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
clear that the universities can never really com- 
pete in a money way with the professions and 
business. They must expect to secure a grade 
of men as professors that could normally earn 
five times outside the academic profession 
what the university can ever afford to pay them. 
The salary of the full professor may rise from 
$3,000 even to $6,000 a year and still remain 
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hopelessly outclassed. And if a dollar be 
actually worth to the professional man about 
two-thirds of what it was worth in the ’seven- 
ties, the university must make the difference 
good or suffer. On the whole it has made this 
difference good. 

The increased cost of living that we hear 
about, however, really amounts to an increase 
in the standard of living. We all live a lot 
better than our fathers ever dreamed of living, 
and we expect a lot more out of life: some of 
this greater speed makes for added efficiency; 
a good deal of it is a real detriment. Much 
hardship of the academic lot may be traced to 
the desire of professors’ families to compete 
with others in entertainment, dress, and 
amusements. It would be a positive evil if 
the university were ever able to pay its pro- 
fessors salaries anything like commensurate 
with what their equals in law or medicine are 
able to earn. The university professor would 
then lose altogether that quality of service, 
that pastoral character, which ought to be his 
chief glory. And it is only men capable of 
making the material sacrifices, of understanding 
the distinction of poverty, that should become 
teachers and scholars. 

There are other ways of improving the con- 
dition of the professor class than by merely 
buying superior ability. For one thing, uni- 
versities promote too rapidly and too indis- 
criminately, as the President of Yale University 
has recently pointed out in his annual report. 
The college president feels compelled to pro- 
mote an instructor or assistant professor to a 
higher position whenever there is a vacancy in 
his department or whenever money can be got 
to pay him. Promotion goes by accident, 
more or less, when it should go solely by merit. 
A college president ought to have the courage 
to keep professorships vacant until he finds 
exactly the men best fitted to fill them, and 
willing to accept the salary offered. Better to 
run his college on temporary appointments 
than to fill his faculty with mediocre men. 

In choosing a man for the permanent posi- 
tion of professor, more regard should be given 
to the man’s character and general quality, 
apart from his fitness as a scholar. Does he 
honor his profession and will he be an orna- 
ment to it? Oddly enough, college presidents 
as a rule seem to be attracted to men who have 
shown their aptitude for the profession by earn- 
ing money outside their salaries. If they are 
capable engineers or editors or compilers of 
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popular textbooks, the college president is 
inclined to value them more highly because the 
world has found some use for them other than 
as mere professors. As a matter of fact, it is 
just that kind of men who should be avoided. 
Granting that the university is able to pay a 
living wage—that is to say, roughly, one-third 
more than the corresponding salary of twenty- 
five years ago—it is the man who can live on 
that salary and devote himself wholly to his 
profession that is the best investment for the 
university to make. 

For in the long run, the university faculty, 


if it is to regain its former prestige, must be 


composed of men who honor their profession 
and are ready to make the sacrifices that it 
entails. Orly such men will have the character 
that the world at large respects. The most 
effective and necessary way in which to raise 
the standard of the profession is to cultivate 
those extra compensations for service, especially 
general appreciation in the community. Men 
do not labor for money only: their best efforts 
are stimulated by the hope of honor and con- 
sideration from their fellows. 

It is undeniable that the university professor 
has lost standing in the community to-day—is 
less than what he was in the pioneer days. It 
is partly his fault: he is often less worthy of 
respect than his forerunner. And he has had 
the misfortune of living in a material age, 
where all the standards of appreciation have 
been concentrated in one and that is money. 
There are methods, however, of restoring this 
lost dignity to the profession. 

Much may be done by the men themselves— 
by refusing all forms of hackwork, no matter 
how well paid; by refusing to compete with 
their richer neighbors in the ways of living; by 
feeling respect for their position, maintaining 
the attitude of honest pride rather than that of 
discontented humility, which is too often the 
case. And the community has its part in the 
work of elevating the profession and restoring 
it to its former position of honor and pride, in 
spite of its poverty. It should be possible for 
the American university professor to aspire to 
legislative office, as is the custom on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The term “academic” 
should be shorn of some of its reproach in our 
journalistic society. Such men as have risen 
to the point of civilization where they can 
recognize other standards than those of money 
should take pains to honor the professor class, 
as a body of men who cherish the things of the 
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mind and the spirit above material conditions 
and are therefore of great value to society. 
One of the rewards of the ill-paid profession 
should be, of course, a pension at the age of 
retirement. Men who enter the world’s strug- 
gle look forward to the risk of failure, to the 
necessity of accumulating a reserve. The pro- 
fessor has a right to live exempt from that neces- 
sity. Provision for pensioning has been made 
in a few cases, and Mr. Carnegie’s large founda- 
tion is supposed to relieve our universities from 
this necessity. There are objections to the 
latter method. No matter how we look at it, 
it savors at present of charity, of personal gift. 
It may seem a slight difference whether Mr. 
Carnegie hands over his money to separate 
colleges and allows them to make their own 
provisions for pensions, or keeps it under the 
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control of a separate body of trustees; but it is 
a real distinction. The professor should feel 
that his pension is a regular part of his salary, 
withdrawn by his own institution, earned by 
faithful service, and that it is kept by it for 
him, that he has as much right to it as to his 
salary. 

The academic profession, we are often told, 
is a noble one. Unfortunately it is not always 
so considered by its own members, and rarely 
so by the successful of this world. It is surely 
a very important profession for the community 
at large, one of the very few purely idealistic 
ones, and it should be the object of special 
care, not only by its own members but also by 
the serious-minded men of the world. And 
care is not always to be translated into the 
dollar sign. 
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coln in June, 1860,” 

said Speaker Can- 
non, as he chewed the end 
of a long, black cigar. “A 
farmer by the name of 
Hackett hitched up a two-horse wagon and 
loaded a lot of us young fellows into it. There 
was an old fellow by the name of Vanderen, 
who kept a little two-story hotel at Tuscola, 
Illinois, from which place we started, and he 
drove across the prairie with us to Decatur. 
When we entered the place and drove along 
the principal street, we saw Lincoln standing 
on the sidewalk in front of the hotel. Van- 
deren spied him because he had lived in 
Springfield and knew Lincoln by sight. Van- 
deren said, ‘There’s Abe!’ He yelled out, 
‘Howdy, Abe!’ Lincoln’s head went up and 
he answered, ‘Howdy, Arch!’ 

“A little later, somebody wanted to send a 
telegram. We went down to the railroad 
station and there saw Lincoln writing a tele- 
gram. You know, this was at the time of the 
Illinois State Convention, held to name dele- 
gates to the National Convention that nomi- 


| FIRST met Mr. Lin- 





A CONVERSATION WITH SPEAKER CANNON 
BY 


JEWELL H. AUBERE 


nated Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency. One of the boys _% 
who was with us, and who 47; 
knew Mr. Lincoln, stepped 
up beside him and began 
to ask him about his candi- 
dacy for the Presidential nomination. Every- 
body in Illinois and all over the country had 
got to talking about Abe Lincoln, so it was 
no secret. Lincoln looked at his questioner 
and in that drawl of his said: ‘I’m most too 
much of a candidate to be here and not 
enough of one to stay away!’ 

“This was the day before the convention. 
Decatur was a place of seven or eight thousand 
people and every house in the town had been 
occupied long before we got there. We had to 
camp out with our wagon in an empty lot as 
best we could. I can see that convention hall 
yet. They made it by setting a row of good- 
sized saplings upright in the ground and then 
putting up another row opposite them. Scant- 
lings were put across near the top and the whole 
thing was covered over with green branches’ 
for a roof. Rough boards were placed on 
short pieces of tree-trunk and these formed 
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seats for delegates and onlookers. The whole 
thing was in the shape of an amphitheatre, and 
plenty big enough to accommodate everybody. 

“The convention assembled, as I recollect it, 
at 10:30 o’clock in the morning. Lincoln’s 
name was in every mouth and in those stirring 
times everything was on fire. There was a 
Chicago contingent, and a few others here and 
there, who were for Seward, but they were so 
completely in the minority that not much at- 
tention was paid to them. The convention 
was called to order and after the prayer a cry 
was started on the platform: ‘Open a passage 
way! Open a passage way! Let Dennis 
Hanks and Dick Oglesby through! They 
have some rails that Dennis Hanks and Abe 
Lincoln made in 1830.’ They came in with 
the rails, which had a piece of cotton cloth 
rolled round them. When this cloth was un- 
rolled it disclosed the legend: ‘These rails 
were made by Dennis Hanks and Abraham 
Lincoln in 1830.’ They were walnut rails, 
such as would be hard to find now, but there 
was plenty of that kind of fine hard wood in 
those days. The crowd went wild and it was 
some time before order was restored. There 
was a yell for Lincoln. After a bit, he ap- 
peared on the outskirts of the crowd. By this 
time the crowd was very dense and somebody 
yelled ‘ Mr. Lincoln is here!’ Then everybody 
began to holler: ‘Bring him down to the plat- 
form!’ Lincoln was a mighty long man, but 
they carried him down over their heads right 
over everybody in the crowd. I have heard of 
that sort of thing, but never before nor since 
have I seen a long fellow like Lincoln passed 
hand over hand over a solid mass of people. 
As they passed him along, everybody shouted, 
‘Speech! speech!’ 

“Lincoln smiled and bowed. After thank- 
ing them, he said that he would not delay the 
business of the convention, as it was a busy 
time of the year for the people of Illinois. At 
this stage of the proceeding, some fellow 
yelled out: ‘Abe, did you split them rails?’ 
Said he: ‘Dennis Hanks says I split those 
rails. I don’t know whether I did or not, but 
I have made many a better one!’ Then the 
crowd yelled. That is substantially all I saw 
of Lincoln at that time at Decatur. He had a 
splendid tenor voice, as I remember it, one that 
would carry to the utmost limits of a vast 
crowd. 

“T felt well acquainted with Lincoln when 
I was practicing law in those days in the old 
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Ninth Illinois Circuit. Everybody knew him 
or about him, and almost everybody was fond 
of talking about him. We used to hold court 
in different towns and ‘court week’ was a great 
time for each locality and the immediate 
country surrounding it. All the lawyers used 
to gather from several counties and, in addi- 
tion to the witnesses, there were always a lot of 
folks who came in to listen to the witnesses or 
the arguments by counsel. I never met Lin- 
coln at any of these places, however. I went 
to Illinois in the latter half of ’58, but I did not 
meet Mr. Lincoln until the time I was telling 
you about, in 1860 at Decatur. Almost all of 
the people I met in those days knew him, some 
on sight, and some personally. I was lawyer 
for a good many of those folks and they would 
delight in telling me how he urged this case or 
argued that one, or of some story he told them. 
He surely was a great favorite. 

‘“‘A short time after the Decatur convention, 
the Republican National Convention was held 
in the wigwam at Chicago and Lincoln was 
nominated for the Presidency. There were 
present at that convention a great many men 
who were prominent in the state then and some 
who acquired prominence later. Among these 
were Norman B. Judge, of Chicago, who was 
a candidate for Governor; Richard Yates, 
the war Governor of Illinois, and father of 
young Dick, who has just completed his term 
of service as Governor of that state; John 
M. Palmer, Leonard Swett, Owen Lovejoy, and 
Jesse K. Dubois. The latter was a candidate 
for Secretary of State and the father of the 
present-day United States Senator of that name. 
Part of these had been Democrats, part Whigs, 
and some were Abolitionists. They were all 
united in a common cause. ‘Uncle Dick’ 
Oglesby was formerly a Kentuckian, and my 
recollection is that Palmer was, too. Thomas 
J. Henderson, who was in the State Senate, 
lived in the same county with Elijah and Owen 
Lovejoy. There was a good deal of ‘scrap- 
ping’ when they tried to organize the con- 
vention. David Davis was present. He lived 
in the old Ninth Judicial District and had 
been intimate with Lincoln for many years. He 
was a Marylander and was not in harmony 
with the Tom Turner and Owen Lovejoy sort 
of fellows, inasmuch as he was not so radical. 
He had been an old Whig and some of that 
spirit clung to him. He was much in fear that 
the party would be weakened on account of the 
conservative element of the Democratic party 
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that might be scared off by the Abolitionists 
and all that sort of thing. But Davis headed 
a delegation to Chicago and did very efficient 
service in securing the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln. The consensus of opinion was that 
Seward would be nominated; but in the end 
Pennsylvania came to Lincoln, as did Mis- 
souri and other states that were not with him 
at first. 

“Horace Greeley was there and he was 
at war with Seward and Weed. They pre- 
vented Greeley from coming as a delegate from 
his own state, so he got a proxy from the state 
of Oregon. From the very beginning, he cast 
the vote of Oregon for Abraham Lincoln.” 

When Mr. Cannon had finished his remin- 
iscence of the convention which nominated 
Lincoln, I asked him for an opinion of the 
great man. In his frank, direct way, without an 
opportunity to choose other words than those 
which came spontaneously, he answered: 

“Lincoln’s power lay in the fact that he was 
of the people, and that he knew them as God 
has given it to few men to know them. He 
was out of the borderland. He was born 
in Kentucky. He afterward lived in both 
Indiana and Illinois. He did flat-boating on 
the river which divides the Northland from the 
Southland, and all the time he was reading law 
by a bark light. He knew the people because 
he never allowed himself to get away from them 
or to be anything but a part of them. When 
a crisis came in those trying days, which after- 
ward made of him a martyr, he had but to 
close his eyes and put himself personally in the 
position where he was to decide for the people. 

“Lincoln had but to put the question to him- 
self and in his heart he found the right answer, 
and the answer from time to time which has 
made him the greatest figure in our history. He 
had a majority of the people of the Middle 
West with him and this made his political 
‘success possible. I firmly believe that if 
Seward had been selected at our Chicago con- 
vention we would have had two countries 
instead of this great Republic which now stirs 
our hearts. 

“‘T think if Morton had been made President, 
he would have proved the equal of Mr. Lin- 
coln in many respects, and a stronger man in 
some. He was not so patient a man, but in my 
opinion he was the intellectual equal of Lin- 
coln or anybody else. In dealing with the 


situation in Indiana, he had a task that would 
have daunted any strong man. The Legisla- 
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ture refused to make the necessary appropria- 
tions. He got a lot of Indiana people to put 
up the money and borrowed enough to carry 
on the state government. In 1864, another 
Legislature was elected that proved to be in 
harmony with him and he came out all right in 
the end. He was a great, strong, forcible man 
from every standpoint. Yates was a genuine, 
sincere fellow—which you could not say of 
everybody in that time or this. Lincoln used 
to call him a ‘vote-getter,’ and he was, too. 

“Lincoln’s stepmother lived in Coles County, 
Illinois, down near Farmington. He always 
thought a great deal of her. His own mother 
had died when he was young. Tom Lincoln, 
Abe’s father, married Mrs. Johnson. Lincoln 
was of some account even when a small boy. 
The Johnson boys were ne’er-do-wells and 
Abe’s stepmother took quite a shine to him. 
Lincoln used to go and see her and he never 
lost his love and affection for her throughout 
his life. 

“He was on his road down there to see her 
when I last saw him, just before he went to 
Washington to take the oath of office. He was 
with Tom Marshall, the senator from Coles 
County, when I got on the train at Tuscola on 
my way to Mattoon, where I was going to try 
a lawsuit. I was a constituent of Marshall’s, 
and when he saw me in the car he motioned to 
me and, turning to Mr. Lincoln, said: ‘Mr. 
Lincoln, I want to.introduce you to a young 
lawyer in this county.’ There was a lot of 
other people in the car who crowded around and 
wanted to see Mr. Lincoln and be introduced 
to him. I was a modest young fellow then, 
particularly in the presence of men who oc- 
cupied positions of dignity, trust, and respon- 
sibility. I always felt myself the equal of any 
other man and was quick to resent any effort 
either to patronize me or tyrannize over me. 
For that reason I was always careful, when 
around other men, not to place myself in a 
position where I would be subjected to any- 
thing of the sort. Of course, with Mr. Lin- 
coln there was no need for such a feeling, as 
he was the kindliest sort of a man. I stepped 
back and others crowded forward to see him. 

“T did not hear Mr. Lincoln talk much, but 
a man by the name of Morgan, who was a 
great personal friend of his, said: ‘Abe, be 
you going down to see your mother?’ Lincoln 
replied: ‘I am going down to spend a day 
visiting her before I go to Washington to take 
the oath of office.’ ” 

















THE KING OF SPAIN INSPECTING A BRITISH REGIMENT 


His own neck is forward. Contrast the general good carriage of the military. men 
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EFFECT OF GOOD CARRIAGE UPON GOOD HEALTH 
BY 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK 


EN with thick, straight, strong necks are “licked.” President Roosevelt is a good 
are as a rule good fighters. They illustration of the fighting physique and car- 
may not be quick, but they are riage. Some pictures are given of him in order 

usually tenacious. They do not know when they to show how one may maintain a “strong” 





MILITARY GOOD CARRIAGE UNTRAINED GOOD CARRIAGE 
Retained even in advanced age Even when carrying weight 
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POINTING OUT A FALLACY 


Even with the weight of the body 
forward, the neck and shoulders may 
still remain square 


next time you are out. 
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URGENT APPEAL 
Nevertheless the strength of the 
body and its unyielding attitude are 

maintained 








carriage during the 
successive expres- 
sion of many and 


divergent emo- 
tional states. 
Many city busi- 


ness men in middle 
life have bodies 
that disgrace them. 
Everywhere you sec 
fat, clumsy, un- 
sightly bodies; 
stooped, flabby, 
feeble bodies; each 
and every degree of 
dilapidation and 
inefficiency. These 
bodies are not 
capable servants of 
their owners. They 
cannot do half the 
work they ought 
to do. They can- 
not give joy and 
pride, and they do 


not promote a man’s self-respect. 
One reason for this is their carriage. 
of the men you pass on a city street carry them- 
selves in a slovenly manner. 
Perhaps the first man 


Most 
Observe this the 


you notice will be 
slipping along with 
his chest flat, ab- 
domen protuberant, 
head forward. The 
next will be fat and 
remind you of an 


inverted wedge, 
slim in the chest, 


but gradually 
spreading out be- 
low. With every 
step he takes he has 
to make a _ special 


effort. His weight 
is a costly drain 


upon his energy. 
The third man may 
be tall and _ thin, 
with a difference 
of about two inches 
in the height of his 
shoulders. He 
is a bookkeeper. 
Through his habit 
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of always carrying 
something on his left 
arm and of bending 
over his desk with 
his weight on_ his 
right shoulder, he 
has gradually 
stretched the muscles 
out of shape. Not 
only has the position 
of the shoulders been 
altered, but there 
is even a slight cur- 
vature of the spine 
itself. 

You will meet with 
all the variations on 
these three principal 
types of bad carriage. 
Not one man out of 
ten carries himself 
so as to look his best. 
He does not even give 
a true indication of 
his real self. He 
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BENDING FORWARD 


A strong man bends from his hips 
and maintains an erect spine. <A 


weak man bends his back 


possesses more courage, more personality, than 


he shows. 


But looks are not the main thing. The way 
a man stands and walks has a bearing upon 


his health and upon his efficiency. 


always with his 
chest ‘flat and his 
head forward, his 
breathing is shal- 
low and he _ never 
makes his dia- 
phragm do its full 
work. By _ itself, 
the effects of this 
are enough to help 
rob him of vigor. 
In the case of the 
man whose _ abdo- 
men is so overlaid 
with fat that he 
walks clumsily, it is 


_also true that he has 


an impaired blood 
circulation and de- 
fective respiration. 

One reason for 
the bad carriage you 
see in people is that 
they do not know 
what is good car- 





If he stand 
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EARNEST ARGUMENT 


Pleading a case, but still main- 
taining the position of strength 


and power 
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AN ADVERSE PROPOSITION 

Ready for prompt, incisive action. 

Neck tense, shoulderssquared,weight 
on the rear foot 


riage, nor how to ac- 
quire it. The com- 
monest direction is, 
“Hold up your 
head.” That does 
not hit at the real 
difficulty at all. A 
man can take any 
amount of pains with 
his head and chin, 
and still keep in an 
abominable position. 
Changing the angle 
of the head does not 
improve _ things. 
“Throw your shoul- 
ders back,” is an- 
other familiar piece 
of advice, and one 
which comes no 
nearer the point than 
the first. The posi- 
tion of the shoulders 
has hardly any effect 
upon the position 


WALKING ERECT 


Constant attention is 
the explanation. At 
a military school a 
new student is kept 
watch of during all 
his waking — hours. 
He is not allowed to 
stand, to sit, to walk, 
in any position ex- 
cept the best. Thus, 
the whole organism 
gets gradually trained 
into the new habit. 
The military stu- 
dent is also put 
through special exer- 
cise for arms and 
back; but exercise is 
not the main factor in 
the process. People 
have the notion that 
exercise will make the 
muscles of a man’s 
back so strong that 
they will pull him up 
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IN A MERRY MOOD 
Appreciating a joke and still keeping 
a self-respecting spine, from sheer 
force of habit 


straight without any thought on his part. 
This is contrary to facts. The back of the 
coal-shoveller is bent, even though it be covered 
with coils of muscle. The truth is that a 
man’s back tends to keep the same position in 
rest which it had during exercise. The coal- 


of the body. The shoulders hang upon 
the outside of the body like blinds on a 
house. Shift their place as much as you 
like; you do not change the shape of the 
chest-cavity. ; 

There is only one way of doing that—by 
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ADMINISTERING REPROOF 


The attitude gives emphasis to the 


spoken words 


getting the back and 
neck where they be- 
long, by keeping the 
spine erect. This 
proposition is easier 
to talk about than 
to carry out. It can- 
not be carried out 
unless a man is will- 
ing to make a de- 
termined effort. At- 
tention is what 
counts. Students in 
military schools ac- 
quire good habits of 
standing and walking 
during the first six or 
eight weeks of their 
course. They ac- 
quire them so thor- 
oughly that the 
matter needs practi- 
cally no further care 
during later years. 


heaver does his work 
with a bent back, and 
during rest it stays 
bent. Standing 
straight is primarily 
a matter of habit, 
not of muscle. It 
depends upon a 
man’s nervous con- 
trol. The nerve 
centers need to be 
trained; and this can 
be accomplished only 
by constant and _per- 
sistent attention. A 
useful way to ac- 
quire the feeling of 
good carriage is to 
stand just as straight 
as possible. In some 
cases the feeling may 
be aided by holding 
the arms straight 
above the head, as 
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LAYING DOWN THE LAW 
Another example of the position of 
superb power 
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shown in(1)on_ this 
page, pushing the 
head as high as 
possible. This will 
necessitate pulling 
in the abdomen. 

An untrained per- 
son will attempt to 
put his hands 
straight above his 
head, and as high as 
possible, as shown 
in (2). He does it 
not by straightening 
the upper part cf his 
back, but by making 
a moderate curve in 
the lower part. No- 
tice the flat, bad 
chest. He has gotten 
his arms straight by 
bending the small of 
his back, not by 
straightening the 
upper part. In (3) 
the upper part of 
the chest is in the 
same position as it is 
in (2), but a large 
part of the hollow in 
the lower third of 
the back has been 

(1) taken out. No. (4) 
is over-straightening 
the upper two-thirds of his back. Notice the 
contraction of the stomach, the pulling on the 
cords of the neck, and the straining of the 
muscles in the back part of the shoulders. If 
a man would rigidly hold his body in good 
position for two months, he would probably 
keep on doing so always. He would have 
formed habits of muscle and of nerve that 
would look out for the matter themselves. But 
there must be no “times off,” no let-up in the 
forming of a habit. 

Now there is a simple direction that fits most 
cases: Keep the neck pressed back against the 
collar. That will do the work. 

The ribs are attached to the spine in such a 
way that when the spine is right, they are held 
in. the best possible position. This increases 
the chest cavity, the lungs have free room to 
expand, the heart action is vigorous and un- 
impeded, the diaphragm gets a good purchase 
on the chest walls, The effect on the organs 
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lower down is equally important. The stom- 
ach, on the left side, and the liver, on the right 
side, fit up close against the concave diaphragm 
muscle. The circulation tends to be poorer in 
the liver than anywhere else in the body. This 
is because the blood cannot flow through it 
directly and freely, but must be squeezed 
through a double net-work of small veins and 
capillaries. This is one reason why sedentary 
people are so likely to be bilious. The liver 
is something like a sponge, and the diaphragm 
is like a hand that rests over it. When the 
diaphragm contracts vigorously, it exerts a 
certain pressure on the liver. Then it relaxes. 
This alternate pressure and relaxation is one 
of the main factors in keeping the liver working 
well. I have known many people who were 
slightly bilious to remedy their trouble com- 
pletely by simply taking deep breathing exer- 
cises three or four times a day. 

It is clear enough that a stooping posture 
must decrease the efficiency of the heart and 
the lungs, and injure 
the work of the liver. 
But its bad effects 
do not stop there. 
When the abdomen 
is habitually relaxed 
and allowed to sag 
forward—as_ usually 
happens when pco- 
ple stand badly—all 
the important organs 
inside slip down- 
ward a little; they lie 
lower than theyought 
to. I have often 
known the lower 
border of the stomach 
to have dropped two 
or three inches from 
this single cause. 
Just why this con- 
dition should result 
as it does, I am still 
uncertain. Perhaps 
it is due toa stretch- 
ing of the nerves or 
blood vessels; but, at 
all events, the tone 
of the whole system 
is sure to be low- 
ered; the _ organs 
grow flabby and do 
their work sluggishly. 
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STANDING AND 


Time and again I have succeeded in curing 
troubles which I was assured were organic 
and serious just by getting the patient to stand 
up straight, to walk correctly, and breathe 
deeply. 

Now it is a sad fact that simply knowing how 
to stand up straight will not remedy the diffi- 
culty. What counts is not the number of 
remedies we may have on our tongue’s end, 
but the use we make of the remedies. Direc- 
tions have been supplied. How is a man going 
to carry them out? This is the most practical 
question of all. 

In the first place, he must depend upon him- 
self. There are many braces sold that pre- 
tend to accomplish the desired results. They 
claim to hold the shoulders back, to hold the 
head up, to set the faulty position of the trunk 
right. But the truth is that the longer a man 


uses braces, the less able he will be to stand 
up straight. 


If the braces be strong enough 
to make a real pull 
on the shoulders, they 
are doing the work 
that belongs to the 
muscles; and that 
means that the mus- 
cles are getting less 
and less capable every 
day of doing it for 
themselves. It is the 
old law of use and 
disuse. In any case, 
as we have already 
seen, it is not the 
shoulders that are 
really at the root of 
the trouble. Round 
shoulders are the re- 
sult of bad carriage, 
not the cause of it. 
The next pointer 
is never to exercise 
except in good posi- 
tion. The body will 
tend to keep that 
position after the ex- 
ercise is over. Visit 
any gymnasium you 
like and observe the 
way the men stand 
at the pulleys. They 
have no realization 
of the effects it will 
have upon their hab- 
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its of body carriage. 
During all exercises 
the body should be 
held in the finest 
position possible. 

Then, finally, there 
are one or two simple 
exercises that have a 
special value for this 
very difficulty: 

(1) Inhale slowly 
and as strongly as 
possible. At the 
same time, press the 
neck back firmly 
against the collar. 
Now hold it there 
hard. There is no 
harm in doing this in 
an exaggerated way. 
The object is to 
straighten out that 
part of the back which 
is directly between 
the shoulders. This 
deepens the chest. 

(2) For men who 
are fat, this exercise 
is suggested: Keep a 
good standing _posi- 
tion. Draw in the 
abdomen vigorously 
as far as_ possible. (4) 

Hold it there a mo- 

ment and let it out again. Repeat this ten 
times the first day, and increase until it can 
be done fifty times both morning and night. 
Every time you think of it during the day, 
withdraw the abdomen vigorously. This will 
strengthen the muscles that hold it in place. 
These muscles will recover their tone and will 
hold the abdominal wall in better position. 

Queer as it may seem on first thought, there 
are times when it is a good thing to drop, or 
“slump,” as it is commonl, called. When one 
becomes exceedingly fatigued, the blood _pres- 
sure of the body is lowered. The blood tends 
to accumulate in the abdomen under such 
conditions. When the back bends forward 
and the chest gets flat, the ribs press upon the 
abdominal contents. The result is that more 
blood is pressed into the general circulation. 
Thus blood pressure is raised. 

The attitude of action is that of standing 
firmly. The attitude of contemplation and 
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of intense attention, as well as of fatigue, is 
with the head bent forward and very possibly 
with the hand supporting the head. Ifa person 
habitually takes this position, then it is of no 
value when he is fatigued. Only the person 
who stands well usually can take advantage of 
this stimulant to the circulation when fatigued. 
Good carriage is directly connected with a 
man’s feeling of self-respect. If he slouches 
along with his eyes on the ground and his ab- 
domen sagging, he is not in the position to have 
the strong and healthy feelings of self-respect 
that the man has who stands erect, looks the 
world straight in the eye, keeps his chest prom- 
inent, his abdomen in, and his body under 
thorough control—a “chesty’”’ man. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL DONALD, BRITISH ARMY 


Even in rapid movement the solid, erect neck and flat back are 
maintained 


WALKING ERECT 


A MESSENGER BOY IN A SIMILAR 


An exceptionally good carriage of the spine, without effort 


ATTITUDE 


If you are walking along the street and wake 
up to the fact that you are carrying yourself 
poorly, take the mental attitude of standing 
straight, as well as the physical one. Look at 
the men you meet and imagine that each of 
them owes you a dollar. Put even a suggestion 
of arrogance into your position. Hold your 
head well back; look people squarely in the 
face. This will not only give the impression 
to others that you possess the power you want, 
but it will actually tend to bring that power. 

Keep the neck against the collar. 
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HARRIMAN 


THE BUILDING OF HIS EMPIRE 


BY 









C. M. KEYS 


HE decade that began on January 1, 
1890, was destined to be one of the 


most momentous in the history of 
American railroads and industries. It came 
with a world-wide panic, settled for a time into 
that false lull that comes before the gale, then 
burst in a tempest of ruin, bankruptcy, and 
disgrace. It culminated in the midst of a 
period of reorganization and rebuilding, in 
which financial giants bent their shoulders to 
the task of lifting the railroads and industries 
of the nation from the dreary bogs of bank- 
ruptcy to the safe high ground of solvency. 
At the beginning of this decade, Messrs. 
Morgan, Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Collis P. 
Huntington, and James J. Hill stood in the 


The elder gentleman is Mrs. Harriman’s father, Mr. Averell, of Rochester 


forefront of the battle. The first two had laid 
strong hands upon the coal railroads and the 
Eastern trunk-lines. The last three held the 
reins of authority over the great bulk of the 
Western railroads. 

Mr. Edward H. Harriman was attending 
strictly to his own business, which seems to 
have consisted of speculating on the New York 
Stock Exchange, executing commissions at the 
same place for the Vanderbilts and other 
valuable clients, and keeping a covert eye upon 
the railroad doings of all other men. He had 
mastered all the mysteries of the Stock Ex- 
change, its sudden shifts, its deadly pauses, 
its lightning-like strokes of fortune and mis- 
fortune. No other captain quicker than he 
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MR. AND MRS. E. H. HARRIMAN AND SON AT THE TUXEDO HORSE SHOW 
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to strip his poles and run for shelter at the 
first faint hint of tempest; no other quicker 
under canvas as the centre of the storm 
passed by. His mind had become a sure 





This, and the vignette on the preceding page, 
Copyright, 1906, by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 


MR. E. H. HARRIMAN 


As he may be seen at intervals in the swirl of Wall Street 


barometer, sentient alike to tempest and fair 
weather. 

So it came about that, after the Baring panic 
of November 15, 1890, Mr. Harriman appeared 





to one of his compeers to have been “very 
cheerful through it all, as though, indeed, he 
rather liked it!” Eighteen men of the Stock 
Exchange had been bankrupted, but the 
storm had hardly passed when this master- 
mariner had his ship under full press of canvas 
once again. 

In the next year, 1891, the masters of the 
financial world had an attack of “sun-blindness” 
unparalleled in history—unless, indeed, it be 
paralleled by the last six months of 1906. They 
turned from the treacherous times of 1900 to 
a period of reckless promotion and expansion. 
The earth was very bountiful in crops, and the 
spirit of bounty spread to the railroad lords. 
Twenty great railroads began dividends or 
increased them. The public came in and 
bought stocks at very high prices. The mag- 
nates fed them with rumors and with dividends 
—dividends far beyond the dictates of caution. 

This reckless carnival of prodigality was of 
brief duration. In 1892, the money question 
became a threat. Later, crops promised fail- 
ure. The restlessness of labor culminated in 
the Homestead riots, at Pittsburg. Dozens of 
small railroads failed, because they had been 
forced to incur great debts to keep up the pace 
in the previous years, and because they were too 
fond of fighting. At the close of the year, 
Jay Gould died—just before the direful har- 
vest came ripe to the sickle of the reapers. 

On February 20, 1893, the Reading fell, 
crushed by a load of debt incurred in the dis- 
astrous effort of Mr. A. A. McLeod to con- 
solidate the anthracite railroads. Early in 
May, the National Cordage bubble burst. On 
July 25th, the sin-burdened Erie collapsed. 
On August 16th, the Northern Pacific slipped 
from the careless hands of its owners and 
smashed like an idol of clay. On October 13th, 
a merciful receivership rescued the Union 
Pacific from its government-ridden administra- 
tors. In December, the Atchison tumbled 
from its pedestal of lofty but unearned divi- 
dends. The sad year closed with the bank- 
ruptcy of the New York & New England, 
another sacrifice to the ambition of Mr. A. A. 
McLeod. 

In this same period, 642 state and national 
banks collapsed, and the mercantile failures 
totaled over $330,000,000. In the first six 
months, Europe drew away over $60,000,000 
of gold, and financial exhaustion grinned from 
the fast-emptying corners of the National 
Treasury. The spectre of “‘free-silver” stalked 


























abroad in the land. Men began to doubt 
and to question, and with the doubt came the 
shadow of bankruptcy. 

With variations, this drama of despair held 
the boards until November, 1896, when 
McKinley was elected President. Here and 
there, through this bad time, one finds a trace 
of Harriman. It was in this period that he 
fought the great Morgan house over the Erie. 
Not for nothing had he practiced patience 
through the long years. He had made himself 
strong in money and in friends. He had ceased 
to be a mere trader on the floor of the Exchange. 
The firm of Harriman & Co. had gained a 
strong alliance with the Vanderbilts, and with 
all the coterie of Knickerbocker lineage that 
followed the beck of the Fish family. Mr. 
Harriman had taken a place, even though not 
a commanding place, amongst the financiers— 
that inner circle whose divine right it is to skim 
the cream from all financial undertakings. 

So, when the clouds began to break, he was 
one of the first to act. The Union Pacific 
Railway promised the largest profits for its 
salvage, because its wreck was one of the worst. 
He turned to it with a wonderful confidence. 
It lay for five years in the hands of receivers, 
while Congress played with its destiny. One 
plan after another for its resuscitation was 
mooted, fought, and then abandoned. Con- 
gress despaired of it. A Morgan syndicate 
picked it up, then flung it down again in sheer 
disgust. At the end, there stepped to the 
front a mixed syndicate, represented by the 
great Jewish house of Kuhn, Loeb, & Co., and 
offered the Government, in round figures, 
$58,000,000 cash and $27,000,000 to settle 
with the holders of the old first-mortgage bonds. 
The offer was accepted. At midnight on the 
last day of January, 1898, the road was turned 
over to this syndicate. 

At that hour began the railroad history of 
Edward H. Harriman. He was but one of the 
group, which included at least two members 
of the Vanderbilt faction, two of the. Goulds, 
two of the Boston crowd that had sunk their 
millions in the old Union Pacific, and several 
independent capitalists. About the most hum- 
ble of the group was Edward H.° Harriman. 
In the government records of the day, the 
syndicate is variously described as ‘‘a Kuhn, 
Loeb, & Co. syndicate,” and “a Vanderbilt 
syndicate.’ The great bulk of the critics 
considered it a Vanderbilt clique. 

The road they bought was only about 1,800 
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THE LATE COLLIS Pp. HUNTINGTON 
Creator of the Southern Pacific and the first great railroad antagonist 
of Mr, Harriman 

















































MR. GEORGE J. GOULD 


Who was dropped from the Union Pacific board without warning or 
ceremony 
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MR. H. CLAY FRICK 


The biggest stockholder of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
with a corresponding influence 
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miles long, merely a main line from Omaha 
to Ogden. They immediately purchased for 
$3,300,000 a block of coal company bonds and 
other railroad bonds, and in the next month 
paid an additional $6,303,000 for a group of 
branches called the Kansas Pacific. That 


was the last dollar ever subscribed by the. 


syndicate for the creation of the present Har- 
riman System. 
From that day to this, the marvelous growth 
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MR. WM. K. VANDERBILT 


The friendship of the Vanderbilts has been very valuable to Mr. Har- 
riman for many years 


of the lines that owe allegiance to this syndicate 
and its master has been accomplished on the 
credit of the bit of railroad the syndicate picked 
up for a total of less than $75,000,000. Not 
only is this true, but it is also true that the 
members of the syndicate received back, within 
three years of the original expenditure, in profits 
of various sorts, every cent they had put into 
the property. This Union Pacific has come 
to be the most marvelous creation in Wall 
Street’s collection of marvels. 
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MR. W. H. MOORE 


He is the arbiter of peace and war on the Rock Island system, and one of a clique of financiers whom 
Mr. Harriman honors with his especial enmity 
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In discussing and describing the methods 
that were used in the building of the Harriman 
empire, this fact may be lost to view. It is 
therefore right to state at the outset that, after 
all is said and done, Mr. Harriman has proven 
himself the foremost railroad economist of the 
day, not even excepting Mr. James J. Hill. 


HARRIMAN 


things were done will be treated at some length 
in another article of this series. The present 
article deals not with them, but with the methods 
by which the units of his empire were brought 
together under his hand. Criticism of the 
deeds of Mr. Harriman, the financier, must 
not be taken to detract in the least from the 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL 


The clash of ambition between Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman plunged Wall Street into panic on May 9, 1901. 
They are still at swords’ points 


His policy, drastic as it has been and despite 
the host of enemies it has made, has placed the 
Union Pacific in a position of wonderful power, 
has built up credit, has given to the territories 
served far better railroad service than they 
ever had before. The methods by which these 


truly splendid accomplishments of Mr. Harri- 
man, the railroad man. 

Almost immediately after the purchase of the 
Kansas lines, steps were taken to induce the 
owners of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company to 
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exchange their stock for the stocks of the 
Union Pacific. In the fall of 1898, to help this 
exchange along, the first dividend was de- 
clared on the Union Pacific preferred stock. 
The Oregon Short Line came in. For the 
first time the credit of the Union Pacific was 
called upon to acquire a railroad. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman shortly took personal 
command of the Union Pacific, replacing 
Winslow S. Pierce as chairman. Mr. Pierce 
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MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF 


Head of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He has stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Mr. Harriman for 6 years 


is the personal counsel of Mr. George Jay 
Gould. He has never forgiven Mr. Harriman 
for this abrupt displacement. Then followed 
one of those characteristic campaigns of rumor 
for which Mr. Harriman and his bankers have 
since become famous. It was necessary, if the 
Union Pacific was to be a fit weapon for the 
conquest of the West, that its stocks should 
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MR. JAMES STILLMAN 
President of the National City Bank and one of the Harriman 
intimates 
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MR. JAMES SPEYER 

Head of the banking house of Speyer & Co., and decidedly hostile to 
the Harriman interests 
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become popular. It was also necessary that 
they should go up in price, enabling the deserv- 
ing members of the syndicate to sell such of 
them as they did not want to keep, at prices 
that would replenish the rather strained re- 
sources of these individuals. Mr. Harriman, 
in particular, did not want to keep any bonds. 
He wanted cash. 

There suddenly appeared in the newspapers 
vague hints that a great merger was on foot. It 
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The public took 
Great advances took place in the stocks 
of the roads involved. Stocks and bonds of 
the Union Pacific were taken by the public in 
millions. 

Mr. Harriman became the most conservative 


organs of financial news. 
fire. 


of men in his public utterances. To the re- 
porters who besieged him for a confirmation 
or denial of the statements affecting his road 
he said: 
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MR. HENRY H. ROGERS 


One of “the Standard Oil directors” of the Union Pacific, and an intimate friend of Mr. Harriman 


was to include the New York Central, the 
Northwestern, and the Union Pacific. Its 
effect was to be that the stocks of all these roads 
would advance immensely. Followed closely 
upon the rumors much apparent buying of the 
stocks on Wall Street. Followed again upon 
the heels of that a crystallization of the rumors 
into positive fact, stated in the most reputable 





“Tt is a rule that I shall not discuss rumors 
that circulate on Wall Street concerning finan- 
cial matters. I shall neither confirm nor deny 
them.” 

For weeks the same attitude was maintained 
by all the bankers and officials connected with 
all the roads named. Meantime, men in the 
clubs began to talk of Harriman and the Union 
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Pacific. It was recalled that early in the 
eighties one of the shrewdest of the Stock Ex- 
change bankers had said of him: “He has 
stolen the map of the railroads, and has pasted 
it in the back of his head!” It was recalled, 
again, that he had shown in all his dealings one 
of the most remarkable acquisitive faculties 
ever known on Wall Street. The great brokers, 
gossiping about the corridors of the Windsor 
concerning the rumors of the day, paid him the 
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road & Navigation stock were induced to ex- 
change their stock for Union Pacific stock. 
Once again the Union Pacific credit was used 
instead of money to build up the empire of 
Harriman and his syndicate. 

In 1898, Mr. Harriman was a rich man. 
When this campaign culminated, he was a very 
rich man. He had freed a great deal of money 
that had been tied up for a year or two in bonds 
and stocks. By the time Wall Street had for- 
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MR. THOMAS F. RYAN 


He bought control of the Equitable Life in 1905, thereby incurring the undying enmity of Mr. Harriman 


highest compliment known’ to their sordid 
repertoire: 

“That man Harriman is a money-getter 
watch him!” 

The campaign ran at last to the end of its 
tether, but at the end of the year the dividends 
on the preferred stock were raised to 4 per cent. 
Incidentally, the holders of the Oregon Rail- 


gotton about the alleged great merger, the 
coffers of Mr. Harriman and his friends were 
bulging with real money. It was a good time 
to give the Union Pacific a rest and allow it to 
grow rich, while its lords and masters turned 
their attention elsewhere. 

Meantime, the summer of 1899 came along. 
Mr. Harriman turned from Wall Street long 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


Looking up Broad Street, with the Stock Exchange just beyond and to the left of the cabs. In the fore- 
ground is the curb market, where Mr. Harriman’s brokers bought and sold millions of Northern Securities 
stock. The one-story building with Corinthian columns seen in the background on the right, apparently 
jutting out into the street is the Sub-Treasury building. In front of it is the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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enough to become identified in the public mind 
with an enterprise entirely unique, and entirely 
foreign to the field of life to which he had de- 
voted himself. He equipped, financed, and 
managed the Harriman Alaska Expedition. In 
this venture, he took a shipload of scientists, 
explorers, and his own family up along the 
Alaskan coast, and across the sea to Siberia. 

This expedition had very notable results to 
the scientific world. ‘The service which Mr. 
Harriman rendered in making it possible and 
in carrying it through to a successful con- 
clusion cannot well be measured by Wall 
Street standards, by the measure of dollars and 
cents. It added dozens of new names to the 
lists of known species. The research carried 
on by the scientific members of the expedition 
has been the basis of much excellent scientific 
writing since that date by the representatives 
of the various sciences who sailed under the 
Harriman flag. 

In the records of genealogy, there is a tale of 
one John Harriman, an English naturalist, 
who made many discoveries. While he lived, 
however, he resolutely refused to allow his 
name to be tacked to any of the new species 
brought to light by his efforts. Not until after 
he was dead was the Linnzan Society able 
to call an humble lichen Harrimani. The 
scientists of the Harriman Alaska Expedition 
gave to Mr. Harriman the honors of the expe- 
dition. They placed upon a glacier the name 
of Harriman, and they called a fiord Harriman 
Fiord. The term Harrimani was fastened upon 
a very large proportion of the zoological dis- 
coveries recorded by the scientists. The mem- 
ory of Mr. Harriman will probably live in these 
records for many centuries after the story of the 
Union Pacific and its most wonderful master 
has been lost in oblivion. 

Coming back from this campaign of conquest, 
the versatile Mr. Harriman turned his restless 
mind to the problem of using some of the money 
he had made in the Union Pacific. Within 
the next year or so, he bought the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, and carried out the re- 
organization of the Chicago & Alton, which he 
had bought in the early spring of 1899. These 
two incidents are so entirely characteristic of 
the genius of the man that they deserve some 
notice even in this record, which is not by any 
means intended to be a financial history. 

The Kansas City line was completed to the 
Gulf in 1897, and was doomed from its birth. 
It was reorganized in September, 1899, and 
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thereby fell into the waiting hands of Mr. 
Harriman and his friends, who wanted i+ to 
round out the Alton. The foreign holders of 
its bonds were dealt with briefly and to the 
point. They took what they got and were 
thankful that it was no worse. The debt was 
scaled down and put into 3 per cent. bonds, 
because the world went crazy just then about 
such bonds. The net result to Mr. Harriman 
seems to have been that he put very little money 
into the road, drew out quite a respectable 
amount, and became chairman, at a salary 
alleged to have been $25,000 per annum, in 
return for which he rented the company a place 
in his office at 120 Broadway, and generally 
took command of the small financial matters - 
that arise in a road which has very little money 
to look after. So it came about that the Kan- 
sas City Southern, as the new company was 
called, was added to the Harriman camp. 
The Chicago & Alton also became a tenant 
of the Harriman offices. It was a good old 
road, with about $8,000,000 of debt and 
$22,000,000 of stock, all of which securities 
sold in the Wall Street market for about 
$45,000,000. Mr. Harriman and a syndicate 
bought it for $40,000,000. They then put it 
through a reorganization, in the process of 
which the bonded debt became $54,000,000, 
and the stock $40,000,000. At the same time, 
by the usual methods, the value of the total 
capital was increased in the market from 
$45,000,000 to about $70,000,000, without the 
addition of any property except a few miles of 
cheap railroad. The syndicate was dissolved 
with a profit alleged to have been about 
$7,000,000 and enough of the stock stuck to 
the Harriman offices to make the Alton an- 
other Harriman road. It, too, placed Mr. 
Harriman in the position of chairman; also, 
it is alleged, at a salary of $25,000 per annum. 
Wall Street, with all its knowledge of the 
methods of Jay Gould in a former era, was 
rather dazed by the magic of these two episodes. 
Mr. Harriman and his syndicate had created 
an additional value of $25,000,000 in Alton 
securities, apparently out of nothing. It began 
to dawn upon the intelligence of Wall Street 
that the broker-chairman of the Union Pacific 
was rather more broker than chairman. When 
the details of the transactions began to filter 
through the veil of official silence that wrapped 
them about, the knowing began to suspect what 
the friends of Mr. Harriman meant when they 
said he had “a marvelous genius for details,” 
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While Wall Street turned these things over 
in its mind, this restless magnate had turned 
his mind to other, greater, things. He was 
seeking to force Mr. Collis P. Huntington to 
sell to the Union Pacific the line of the Central 
Pacific, which ran from Ogden to San Fran- 
cisco. This line was a natural complement of 
the Union Pacific, and had originally been 
designed to be the Western division of it. At 
the close of 1900, Mr. Huntington died sud- 
denly. This opened a new opportunity for the 
carrying out of the Harriman ambition with 
respect to the Central Pacific. 

The principal bankers of Mr. Huntington 
had been Speyer & Co. This firm had carried 
through the settlement of the Central Pacific 
debt to the Government, and had gathered 
into its own hands the Southern Pacific stock 
owned by the great California estates of Crocker 
and Stanford. After the death of Mr. Hunting- 
ton, Mr. Edwin Hawley, one of the most bril- 
liant of Mr. Huntington’s advisers, appeared in 
actual command of the Southern Pacific, 
through his own stock and his control over the 
Huntington stock. He openly advocated sell- 
ing the Southern Pacific to the Union Pacific, 
overruling the desire of the Speyers. 

So it came about that on February 1, 1901, 
the world was astounded by the announcement 
that practical control of the Southern Pacific 
had been sold to a syndicate headed by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and E. H. Harriman. At the 
outset, after this purchase, the Harriman atti- 
tude nearly upset the sale. Mr. Harriman 
went about the organization of the Southern 
Pacific, leaving Mr. Hawley out of the man- 
agement. This brought a strong protest, and 
Mr. Hawley was permitted to take a seat in the 
executive committee. He was never, however, 
taken into full confidence, He seems to have 
been held at arm’s length throughout the short 
time that he remained a Harriman man. 

In this matter, Mr. Harriman sowed seeds 
that have been coming up at intervals since that 
time, to grow into thistles and thorns of enmity, 
hatred, and antagonism. At the very outset, 
he undertook to dictate to the president, Mr. 
C. M. Hays. This able officer flatly declared 
that if he were to be president he would be 
president, and not office-boy. His resigna- 


tion was immediately accepted, and he went to 
the Grand Trunk, taking with him three years’ 
salary, to which he was entitled under contract. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Harriman informed 
Mr. Charles Tweed, the chairman, that he was 
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not indispensable to the management of the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Tweed did not fit 
perfectly into the economics of the Harriman 
system. The chairman thereupon stepped 
down and out, and presently appeared as 
a member of Speyer & Co., formerly the 
Huntington bankers. A year or so ago, Mr. 
Harriman quietly voted out of the Southern 
Pacific directorate all the representatives of 
this same firm, who had been directors for 
many years. Anyone looking for a few real live 
enemies of Mr. Harriman and all he represents 
will find them in the white marble building on 
Pine Street which is the office of Speyer & Co. 

Going back in the story to the spring of 1901, 
it appears that the purchase of the Southern 
Pacific was accomplished without any expense 
to Mr. Harriman or his friends. The Union 
Pacific, now grown into a financial giant, 
stepped to the front. It made a mortgage for 
$100,000,000, issued and sold $40,000,000 of 
bonds at par, and paid for the stock in this way. 
Mr. Harriman presently took the place vacated 
by Mr. Hays, and the Southern Pacific moved 
over to 120 Broadway and took its place at 
Mr. Harriman’s big mahogany table. 

If this matter startled Wall Street, other 
things were coming that made Wall Street for- 
get the surprise. It is not the purpose of this 
sketch to go into the details of the fight for the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington. They 
are matters of very voluminous record. In out- 
line, Mr. Harriman wanted the Burlington, to 
let the Union Pacific into Chicago. Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Morgan bought it for the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific and refused to 
let the Union Pacific share in the purchase. 
Mr. Harriman plunged madly into the stock 
market, bought up $65,000,000 of the 
$155,000,000 stock of Northern Pacific and then 
went to the Morgan firm and again demanded 
a share in the Burlington. The Morgan firm 
replied by a raid on the stock market in which 
it bought in $15,000,000 of Northern Pacific 
common stock, giving it control of that issue, 
along with the $28,000,000 it already had. 
The Harriman forces had actual control of the 
road, $78,000,000 out of $155,000,000, but 
$75,000,000 of this total stock was preferred 
and could be retired at par. The Morgan-Hill 
clique held more than half of the $80,000,000 
of common stock. 

This conflict brought about the panic of 
May 9, 1901. Mr. Harriman actually accom- 
plished his purpose, which was to get more 
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than half the full amount of Northern Pacific 
stock. He was foiled by the fact that the 
Morgan people had command of the board of 
directors and immediately decided to retire 
the preferred, leaving the control in the common 
stock and in their own hands. Subsequently, 
the whole matter was settled in this way, and 
the Northern Securities Company was formed 
to take over the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern. The Union Pacific took its 
due share of this Northern Securities stock, 
and gave up its Northern Pacific stock. Mr. 
Harriman became a director of the Northern 
Securities and the Northern Pacific companies. 
The lion and the tiger lay down together and 
slept, but with one eye open all the time. Mr. 
Hill graciously nominated Mr. Harriman as a 
director of the Erie Railroad. Mr. Harriman 
reciprocated by advising the Equitable Life to 
make Mr. Hill a director of that corporation. 

It looked very peaceful and lovely, but it 
wasn’t. When the board of directors of the 
Northern Securities or the Northern Pacific 
got together there was always a hint of trouble 
in the air. The usual order of proceedings at 
a Hill meeting is that Mr. Hill proposes some- 
thing, everybody says “all right,” and the 
secretary writes it down. The usual order at a 
Harriman meeting is about the same, the main 
difference being that at the Hill meetings they 
sit around and smoke, while at the Harriman 
meetings they don’t, as a rule. At those un- 
happy meetings where both men sat, easy 
routine gave place to strained attention. The 
secretary had to read the motions so that people, 
particularly E. H. Harriman, could tell what 
he was saying. One of the directors described 
the situation in these words: 

“T never knew whether I was going to get 
the usual gold piece or a bomb!” 

It was gold pieces while the government 
suit against the Northern Securities Company 
lasted, but it was bombs for a steady diet after 
that. Mr. Hill decided that he would break 
up his company by giving everybody his pro- 
rata share of all the stocks owned by the North- 
ern Securities, so much of Northern Pacific, 
so much of Great Northern, etc. 

“T don’t want any Great Northern,” said 
Mr. Harriman, “I put in Northern Pacific, 


‘ and I want that Northern Pacific back again. 


That’s what I want!” 

He went to law about it, and in the end he 
took what Mr. Hill wanted to give him. Mean- 
time, at one meeting of the Northern Securities 


Company, Mr. Harriman was dropped out of 
the directorate, and at another meeting of the 
Northern Pacific he was dropped from that 
also. Mr. Hill is polite when he wants to be, 
but he likes a club better than a gentlemanly 
rapier when he doesn’t want to be. 

These events are here written consecutively 
that they may be clear. Let us turn back for 
a moment to the morning of the ninth of May, 
1901—to an hour pregnant with fate for the 
empire of E. H. Harriman. The waves of 
panic thundered at his doors. He needed in 
that hour all the strength, the fortitude, the 
nerve his thirty years of dreadful training had 
laid up for him. He preserved, through that 
long morning, a pose of nonchalance. He 
chatted about the office, whistled, smiled, and 
merely waited. Strong men came to him to 
tell him of the ruin and havoc down on the 
Exchange. They called to him on the ’phone, 
their teeth chattering as they talked. He 
answered them in a strangely quiet voice, cool, 
level, as nearly emotionless as a man’s voice 
could be under such stress. His words were 
platitudes, even, at times, jests. They left the 
hearts of the men that heard them chilled and 
frightened. More than one man whom I know 
turned in that hour to be an enemy of E. H. 
Harriman for ever and a day. 

Months afterwards, on the witness stand, 
Mr. Harriman declared he had not been in any 
fight over the Northern Pacific. ‘‘Men sold 
what they did not have, and they had to buy it 
back!” he said. In this, as in a hundred other 
cases, Mr. Harriman wrote himself a master 
of that subterfuge known in financial circles 
as ‘‘the official denial.” 

Since May g, 1901, the record of Mr. Har- 
riman has been replete with quarrels. It mat- 
ters nothing how big nor how little the man has 
been who has come in contact with him, the 
result has been the same. It is not necessary 
to believe the oft-repeated tale that he asked 
Horace Burt, the president of the Union Pacific, 
to come on from the West for a conference, and 
kept him kicking his heels in the outside office 
for six days while Mr. Harriman dallied with 
a lot of minor matters—merely to teach Mr. 
Burt humility. It is enough to know that Mr. 
Burt finally resigned, bitter to the final end of 
things against Mr. Harriman. 

In the same year in which, in the Northern 
Pacific matter, he set James J. Hill and J. P. 
Morgan at the head of the roster of his foes, 
Mr. Harriman also embroiled himself with 
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Mr. George F. Baker, president of the First 
National Bank, and with the Rock Island 
Crowd, headed by Mr. William H. Moore. 
This coterie had come on from the West, had 
taken the old Rock Island, and had clearly 
indicated that it intended to make that road 
the centre of a new Western system. In 1902, 
it attempted to carry this out by capturing the 
Chicago & Northwestern, but failed. It 
built various branches, and finally dared Har- 
riman to conflict by threatening to build along- 
side the Southern Pacific from Fort Worth to 
Galveston. Mr. Harriman sold them that 
division of the Southern Pacific, but did it very 
grudgingly. In the next year, when the great 
collapse appeared to have crippled the Rock 
Island, he took it back again. The inside 
story of the negotiations, the tricks and subter- 
fuges, has never been made public. It is 
sufficient to say that it left between the two 
factions a bitter, vindictive hostility than which 
there is none more intense in the whole range 
of the financial world. 

Mr. Harriman has become a tyrant, harsh 
and overbearing, absolutely without tact. In 
the five years since he moved up into the list 
of dictators by his conflict with Messrs. Mor- 
gan and Hill, this factor has become perhaps 
the most prominent of his characteristics. 
Combined with the terrible directness noted 
from his earliest years, it has made him im- 
possible as an ally to any of the great interests. 
In the dominion of his empire he must stand 
alone—the sovereign, the dictator. 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, head of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., remains bound to him in chains of the 
strongest kind—chains of minted gold. The firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has grown greatand power- 
ful step by step with E. H. Harriman and the 
Union Pacific. Therefore, Mr. Schiff has en- 
dured much. There are few men so case-hard- 


ened as to be able to hold their own with him. 


Mr. D. G. Reid is credited with having done it, 
by laughing at him, but it is hardly necessary 
to remark that the two are not good friends. 
Mr. James Stillman, who has been called ‘‘the 
coldest proposition in America,” President of 
the National City Bank, has done it success- 
fully for several years. At the present time, 
the financial intimates of Mr. Harriman are 
Messrs. Stillman, Henry H. Rogers, Henry 
C. Frick, William Rockefeller, and W. K. 
Vanderbilt. With Mr. Rogers, Mr. Harriman 
is a kindred spirit. Mr. Frick’s diplomacy has 
kept the bargain true for a year or so. Mr. 
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Vanderbilt and Mr. Rockefeller have been 
his associates for many years, but their asso- 
ciation is rather of a distant character—not 
close, intimate, nor personal. 

In view of these facts, it is little wonder that 
the history of Edward H. Harriman for the 
past few years has been largely a series of 
explosions. Along in 1903, Mr. James R. 
Keene, for many years the greatest speculator 
in Wall Street, came to sudden blows with him. 
Mr. Keene had a big “pool” in Southern 
Pacific stock, and claimed that Mr. Harriman 
should declare dividends on this stock. In 
fact, in affidavits, it was declared that Mr. 
Harriman had promised some such action. 
Mr. Keene brought suit, but was roundly 
beaten. The things he said—Mr. Keene 
picked up quite a bit of his vocabulary in the 
California mining camps—cannot be written 
here. Mr. Harriman smiled and went on his 
way regardless. 

Early in the next year, however, came an 
event that may be considered one of the most 
remarkable in the history of these years—an 
undoubted defeat for Mr. Harriman in his own 
chosen field. It has been noted that Mr. 
Edwin Hawley became a member of the 
Southern Pacific directorate in the spring of 
1go1. After two years or so of more or less 
formal occupancy of this position, Mr. Hawley 
decided that he wanted to be deeper in the 
Harriman mysteries. He gathered up quite 
a block of the stock of Chicago & Alton, and 


.came to Mr. Harriman to ask for representa- 


tion on the board of directors of that road. Mr. 
Harriman at first acquiesced, then failed to live 
up to the agreement, putting Mr. James Still- 
man in as a director instead. 

Mr. Hawley is a man of strong impulses, 
and undoubted courage. He forthwith resigned 
from the Southern Pacific, and withdrew in 
haughty disgust to his own office and his own 
counsels. Report says that Mr. Harriman re- 
ceived from Mr. Hawley an unexpurgated 
version of the measure of Harriman, as seen 
by a business associate. However that may be, 
no incident in the whole tumultuous record 
created so quick a flame of passion in the 
Harriman office. The Hawley resignation 
was deplored by more than one of the Harriman 
directors—but who dare question the will of 
Mr. Harriman? 

From this withdrawal of Edwin Hawley 
dates the active campaign for the building of 
the Western Pacific. Mr. Hawley was largely 
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instrumental in inducing Mr. George J. Gould 
to take up this Western Pacific project, which 
is a new line to parallel the Central Pacific. 
Mr. Hawley and Mr. Gould became directors 
of the Western Pacific. As soon as Mr. Harri- 
man learned this fact, that Mr. Gould had be- 
come identified with the Western Pacific, Mr. 
Gould was expelled from the Union Pacific 
board of directors with about as much cere- 
mony as Mr. Harriman would have used in 
dismissing his stenographer. With Mr. Gould 
went Mr. Winslow S. Pierce, his counsel, who 
had been a silent enemy of Mr. Harriman for 
over three years. 

From this also dates the loss of the Chicago 
& Alton. When Mr. Hawley withdrew from 
the Southern Pacific he went ahead and gathered 
in more Alton stock. What he bought, joined 
with the stocks bought in the open market by 
various members of the Rock Island group, 
amounted to more than half the total stock of 
the Alton. In spite of a frantic effort to hold 
it by means of a voting pool in the pre- 
ferred stock, Mr. Harriman came home from 
Europe in 1904 to learn that his pet enemies, 
the Rock Island Crowd, had secured the Alton. 
Only recently, the offices have been moved 
from the Harriman office to the Rock Island, 
and Mr. Harriman’s chairmanship has ceased. 

Later Mr. Hermann Sielcken, a great coffee 
merchant, announced that he and some of his 
friends had gathered together the scattered 
stock of the Kansas City Southern, which had 
been held in the same way by Mr. Harriman, 
and at the next election they took the road 
away from the Harriman forces. After a 
while they issued an annual report that did 
not mince words in describing the methods 
used in the Harriman administration. Also, 
they took a wicked delight in cutting off that 
salary as chairman, which Mr. Harriman had 
drawn faithfully ever since it was established. 
According to the statement made public by the 
company, the road was in terrible condition 
when it passed out of the control of the Harri- 
man management. 

The open and above-board fights between 
this pugnacious financier and Messrs. James 
Hazen Hyde and Thomas F. Ryan are too 
recent to require detailed description. The 
latter will be dealt with in more detail in a 
subsequent article, in connection with the 
remarkable political story of Edward H. Har- 
riman. The former is interesting for the reason 
that had it not occurred there would probably 


have been no insurance investigation, no 
Armstrong Committee, no Armstrong law. 
Never in all the history of finance has the 

subtle genius of a man been more clearly shown 
than in the plan which Mr. Harriman formed 
to “‘side-track” the revolution which he saw 
impending in the matter of insurance. The 
“Frick Committee” had been appointed to 
investigate the Equitable Life. Mr. Harri- 
man was on it. Mr. Harriman had been a 
friend of James Hazen Hyde, the young man 
whose frivolities had first given rise to criticism. 
He knew that the Frick Report would arraign 
the behavior of this young man in no measured 
terms, and that it would lay at his door prac- 
tically all the errors that had been committed: 
He called to him a Mr. Gulliver, counsel of 
Mr. Hyde, and made this extraordinary prop- 
osition : 


“. . . that he would tell Mr. Hyde from me 
that if I were in his place, as a friend of his, that I would 
favor the adoption of the report and even to the extent of 
moving its adoption; that if he did, that I would stand by 
him through thick and thin and that I believed that every 
other independent conservative man on the board would; 
that he could state that the methods which he had pur- 
sued had been those which he found in existence when he 
went into the Society, and that he was young and inex- 
perienced and that he was sorry, and that if he 
were given an opportunity in the future to retrieve himself 
that he hoped the board would do so a 


When young Mr. Hyde learned of the nature 
of the report, saw that he was to be made the 
scapegoat of the whole Society, he rebelled. 
He rose in his place, instead of moving the 
adoption of that report, and savagely assailed 
Messrs. Frick and Harriman. Later, he ex- 
pressed upon the witness stand his opinion of 
the “friendship” of E. H. Harriman in these 
bitter words: 


“« ,. . He led me to believe that the report of that 
committee would be very friendly to me, and did every- 
thing he could to dissuade me from selling my stock, at the 
same time doing everything on that committee to knife me 
and destroy the value of the stock I think they 
had decided to seize the control of the Society 
after having battered me up Se 


Aside from the ethics of this remarkable 
episode, consider its subtlety. Suppose young 
Hyde had been brave enough, perhaps one 
might better say ignoble enough, to do as Harri- 
man advised him. It is not too much to say 
that the Equitable Life Assurance Society 














would still be in the hands of James H. Hyde, 
Edward H. Harriman, and their own people. 
The whole affair would probably have blown 
over and been condoned, as merely attributable 
to the folly of a young man, now repentant. 
Instead, there came an explosion which for- 
ever took the Equitable out of the hands of 
Mr. Hyde, Mr. Harriman, Mr. Frick, and their 
associates. 

This brings the record of Mr. Harriman to 
the beginning of the year 1906. It does not by 
any means close the story, for this past year has 
been fertile indeed in surprises. It has pro- 
duced the spectacle of Mr. Harriman turning 
savagely upon his friend of thirty years, Stuy- 
vesant Fish, and throwing him from his place 
of honor at the head of the Illinois Central. 
It has brought forth one of the most mysterious 
transactions in the history of railroading—that 
deal whereby the all-powerful Pennsylvania 
stripped itself of what had been regarded as a 
priceless possession, to lay it at the feet of 
Harriman. It has witnessed the crowning 
event of the history of Harriman, the financier, 
in the declaration of great dividends on South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific; and of Harri- 
man, the politician, in the capture of a sov- 
ereign state. It has placed Edward H. Harri- 
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man fairly and squarely before the people of 
the United States for judgment on his fitness 
for the high estate that he has made his own. 

The man is hardly known outside of Wall 
Street, and even there the vaguest impressions 


dwell. That he is cruel, hard, cold, all men 
admit. Yet his beautiful devotion to his young- 
est brother, William Harriman, has become 
a proverb to all who knew them through the 
latter days of the life of that brother. He is 
full of strange contradictions, traits of real 
greatness mingling with traits of utter mean- 
ness and littleness. His ambition, his direct- 
ness, his terrific force command respect and 
admiration. The methods by which he brings 
them into play are often worthy of contempt. 
That terrific directness, noted throughout the 
whole story as his salient characteristic, was 
described by the Wall Street Journal, early 
last year, in these words.: 


“When the Harriman mind is once made up, that settlesit. 
Panics may follow, boards of directors may be disrupted, 
officers may resign, financial powers at large may band 
against him, law may deny him, the money forces of the 
world may say him nay—but nothing matters. Isolated, 
regardless, persistent, defiant, and courageous, he goes upon 
his way, caring neither for method, law, nor man so it may 
be that at the end he wins the prize at which heaims!”’ 
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cided to become a _ plumber. He 

went from one shop to another, hoping 
to find a chance to learn the trade. The 
answer was the same: Yes, they wanted help, 
but they preferred a boy with some experience. 
At last he was given a job as a helper, but 
his business was merely to wait on the plumber. 
He was an unskilled laborer, and he had no 
opportunity to do any instructive work himself. 
There were other helpers on the job, men of 
thirty-five or forty years old. There was also 
an apprentice, called in the plumber’s trade an 
“‘improver.”” Even he was not learning thor- 


Jo CONNELLY, at nineteen, de- 


oughly, for the boss took no interest in him. 
He was hiring men for what they already knew, 





not to teach them. The journeymen were 
willing enough to teach him, but they had little 
time or opportunity. 

After a while the situation began to dawn on 
Connelly. He saw that, although the “im- 
prover” would in time become a plumber, good 
or bad, he himself had small chance of becom- 
ing a skilled workman. The boy found out, by 
this sad experience, that we make but little 
provision for training the workmen of the next 
generation. 

In many parts of the United States we are 
waking up, almost suddenly, to this fact, that 
skilled workmen are scarce in all the trades, and 
that we have ridiculously inadequate machinery 
for training them. The old apprentice system 
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is practically dead; the public schools do not 
yet teach trades or even give training that leads 
toward the trades; and we are dependent for 
a supply of skilled men on the mere remnants 
of the old apprentice system and on the few 
private trade schools that exist—and on the 
immigration of men who were trained before 
they came here. 

Let us follow John Connelly further. As a 
last resort he went to a free evening trade school 
in New York. He had little faith in it because 
education and work were antagonistic ideas in 
his mind. But the trade school surprised him. 
The instructor told him to come in his working 
clothes and he was set to work at real plumbing. 
There was no play about it; it had to be done 
and done well. It turned out that the in- 
structor was himself a journeyman plumber who 
worked six days a week at his trade and taught 
at night. Connelly now received the attention 
that the ‘“improver” was supposed to get but 
did not. Before he finished the course, he had 
done all kinds of plumbing; and, as he worked, 
he was taught the theory of the trade also. 
One night a week he did mechanical drawing 
so that he could make plumber’s plans and 
work by them. Toward the end of his course 
in the trade school, he gave up his job as helper 
and found work as an “‘improver.”’ Since he 
understood what he was doing much better 
than the “‘improvers” who had received only 
haphazard instruction in the trade, he was soon 
able to pass the union examination, and he 
received his journeyman’s card. This was 
six years ago. The helper who is working for 
him now is in the evening classes at that school. 


Connelly continues to take an interest in it, 


goes there one evening a week, and has sent 
there another boy besides his own helper. 

Now, if there were trade schools—even 
evening trade schools—within easy reach of all 
the boys who wish to learn trades, John Con- 
nelly would not have wasted his time. We 
have only enough to serve as good examples— 
to show the need of such schools and how they 
ought to be conducted. But we seem to be on 
the eve of a general awakening, and the nature 
of these schools is therefore interesting. 

There are practically free evening trade 
schools in New York, Springfield, Mass., Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Indianapolis; 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has classes in many cities. There is an 
evening trade school in the Manual Training 
High School in Brooklyn. It not only trains 


young men, but it helps older men to get out of 
the ruts in which they have been left. There 
was a machinist’s helper there who had run a 
lathe for fifteen years and run it so well that 
his employers had decided to keep him at it. 
But he decided to learn enough about the rest of 
his trade to get a better job. These schools all 
have waiting lists. The capacity of the school 
opened in Philadelphia this year is 501 pupils. 
On December 8th, there were more than 3co 
applicants who could not be accommodated. 
Day classes in the New York Trade School 
began twenty-six years ago. They last only 
four months, and are meant for boys sixteen 
or seventeen years old, who have stopped 
school and intend to enter a trade. ‘These boys 
are taught in the same practical way the night 
students are taught, but instead of working two 
hours in the evening they work seven or eight 
hours a day. They are given the necessary 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, and the 
theory and some practice of a trade. The boy 
who takes this course loses but little of his 
wage-earning period, gets a better start than 
he would otherwise have, and lays a good 
foundation for becoming a skilled mechanic. 
What this is worth in dollars and cents is 
shown by the statistics of the Baron de Hirsch 
School. Its pupils are mostly Russian Jews, 
at least sixteen years old, many of whom cannot 
read or write English. The.school keeps them 
five and a half months. In that time it teaches 
them the rudiments of a trade, enough English 
to get along with, the mathematics and drawing 
necessary for this work, and some knowledge 
of the common forms of business, for most of 
them do not know how to make out a bill or to 
draw a cheque. Of the 221 graduates of the 
18th, rgth, 20th, and 21st classes reporting on 
October ist, 1905, 190 had worked before en- 
tering the school at an average weekly wage 
of $5.39. The average of the 221 immediately 
after the five.and a half months’ training was 
$7.50. After two years the wages increased 
about 100 per cent., some graduates receiving 
as much as $24.75 a week, full journeymen’s 
pay. It costs the school about $132.00 to train 
each boy. The immediate increase in his 
yearly earning power is almost equal to the 
$132.00, and that is the least important result. 
The important fact is that the boy has started to 
become a skilled mechanic, an economically 
profitable and desirable citizen. This is the 
quickest and cheapest and most effective known 
process of transforming a Russian Jew, who 
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might else start life as a collar-button vender 
or a sweatshop worker, into a skilled American 
workman. 

When the boys leave these schools they are 
not supposed to be journeymen mechanics. 
They are too young to command men’s wages 
and they lack experience. It is the purpose of 
both schools that the graduates shall begin as 
apprentices, but with their training it is expected 
that by the time they are grown they will be 
journeymen. The Baron de Hirsch records 
show that they are skilful and well trained. 


THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL 


There is in this country still another type of 
trade school. Isaiah V. Williamson, a Phila- 
delphia merchant, left about $1,500,000 as a 


foundation for The Williamson Free School 
of Mechanical Trades. The school owns 
its own land, dormitories, workshops, and class 
rooms. The pupils are American-born boys, 
between sixteen and twenty-one years of age, 
from Philadelphia or the near-by counties. 
The course is three years. The school teaches 
each boy English, as in a high school, mathemat- 
ics, mechanical drawing as applied to his 
trade, and any one of five trades. The two 
lower classes have four hours a day of shop- 
work and four hours of class-room work. The 
senior class devotes almost all of its time to 
shop-work. ‘The teachers are men who have 
had practical experience in the work they 
teach. In the three-year course, the boys not 
only get the theory of their trade thor- 
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oughly, but they get enough practice to be- 
come journeymen almost immediately after 
graduation. In carpentry, for example, there 
are fifty-six exercises, such as making joints, 
before they begin actually to build anything, yet 
before they finish they have constructed every- 
thing from a window-sash to a house. None 
of the work is done in miniature. It is all done 
of the sizes and the materials used in real con- 
struction and from drawings such as they will 
handle in the trade itself. It costs the school 
$1,500 to take an utterly unskilled boy, feed him, 
clothe him (down to his shoe-laces and collar- 
buttons), teach him a trade, and turn him out 
a skilled mechanic. 

These boys are so well trained that they have 
for the most part risen to higher positions. 
For example, one of the graduates of the class 
of 1898 went into the Pennsylvania shops at 
Altoona as a machinist. He was soon made an 
assistant foreman of a gang which cleaned 
locomotives. Then he was made foreman of 
the gang. Soon after he was sent to Verona, 
Pa., as foreman of the shop, at $110 a month. 
He “made good” and was promoted to an 
assistant master mechanicship. He is now 
master mechanic of the Cumberland Valley 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
has been out of the Williamson School nine 
years, and he is not more than thirty years old. 

Mr. James M. Dodge, when president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
prepared a chart of the relative efficiency of 
boys in his employ trained at the Williamson 
School and those trained by the apprenticeship 
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system in his shops. It shows that Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s $1,500 per boy is one of the best in- 
vestments ever made in this country. 


TRADE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


It is probable that money spent in giving 
a boy a trade education is the more profitable 
in dollars and cents but, socially and morally, 
money spent in training girls is more important. 
A man of nineteen or twenty in this country 
can keep himself clothed and fed at unskilled 
labor; in many cases an unskilled Woman can- 
not. The price of even skilled women’s labor 
is low because those who partially support 
themselves can afford to work for less than 
self-supporting wages. 

From girls who have to work under these ad- 
verse conditions, the Manhattan Trade School 
in New York draws its pupils. They cannot 
afford the time for a long training. Every- 
thing taught helps the girl to make a living. 
The school does not pretend to give its pupils 
an all-round education. It tries to save them 
from underpaid and morally dangerous un- 
skilled work. A glance at the records of ten 
graduates taken at random will show that it 
is successful. The records are shown below. 

This difference in earning power in the un- 
skilled and the skilled is the difference between 
a starvation and a living wage, sometimes the 
difference between decency and crime. 

There is another trade school for girls in 
New York, of particular interest because it 
is a part of the public school system. It 
teaches girls to earn their own living but 
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the main object of the school is to graduate 
girls who will marry and become efficient home 
builders. For four years its pupils have 
academic studies and physical training for 
their mental and physical development; do- 
mestic science, that they may be skilled house- 
wives; and trade work so that until they get 
married—and afterward, if necessary—they 
can support themselves. For those who can 
afford the time, this longer and more ideal 
training has proved effective, even if nothing 
be considered except the girls’ earning power. 
Their average weekly wage the first year of 
work is $6.36, and $11 the third. 





TRADE SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


Thirty years ago, without raw materials, with- 
out fuel, and without trained workmen, Ger- 
many entered the race for the markets of the 
world. The government established schools to 
train its workmen. Germany must continue 
to import fuel and raw materials but by the 
skill of its workmen it has already taken high 
rank as a manufacturing nation. We, on the 
other hand, have thus far been able to under- 
sell our competitors because nature has given 
us almost unlimited raw material and fuel, 
and because our industrial leaders have devised 
organizations and machinery for manufacturing 
goods in great quantities. But in the rush to 
develop our natural resources, we have neg- 
lected the greatest resource of all. We have 
hailed the industrial training of Hampton and 
Tuskegee as the one method of making an 
efficient man of the negro, without considering 
that the same training would make an even 
more efficient workman out of the white man. 
Until now, we have failed to train our own 
people. 

A national society for promoting industrial 
education was recently formed. The member- 
ship includes many important manufacturers 
and the heads of thirteen national labor unions. 
It was feared that the labor unions would be 
hostile to the movement, yet one of the clearest 
statements of the situation is that of Mr. Sam- 
uel Donnelly, of New York, the old president 
of “Big Six” (Typographical Union No. 6): 


“Theoretic instruction will not make a musician, but 
practice without instruction invariably will produce a cer- 
tain kind of musician; and the reason that we have so 
much ‘rag-time’ production in American industry is because 
our mechanics know nothing of theory. It is true that an 
antipathy to trade schools exists among the members of 


trade unions, and for the reason that the schools with which 
they have come in contact often have been creators of forces 
used by employers to defeat efforts of mechanics to secure 
increases in wages. Other private trade schools, and 
some now in existence, are notoriously known as defaulters 
of ambitious boys through misrepresentation. They are 
a source of great revenue to their promoters. During the 
texile strikes in Lowell and Philadelphia four years ago, 
when the employees of the mills were bitter in spirit against 
their opponents, little if any antipathy existed toward the 
local textile schools. This is accounted for by the fact 
that these particular schools have proved of great bene fit 
to the apprentice and the mill employee.” 


Trade schools can be used by employers for 
strike-breaking. On the other hand, a union- 
conducted trade school controlling the output 
of skilled mechanics in any community could 
be used to strengthen the union. An indepen- 
dent trade school can be so conducted as to 
benefit both the workmen and the employers 
alike. 

But the problem of trade training can never 
be solved until it becomes a part of the public 
school system. That is clear; and it is now 
generally recognized. This is the only machin- 
ery that can ever reach the great mass of the 
people. 

The City of New York maintains two 
evening trade schools and it is hoped to 
induce preliminary trade work in the seventh 
and eighth grades of the day schools, to retain 
the large numbers of boys who leave at that 
time because neither they nor their parents 
see any connection between their studies and 
their future lives. Springfield, Mass., has a 
successful evening trade school as part of its 
public school system. Philadelphia has just 
founded a trade school with both day and 
night classes. Governor Dougias Las ap- 
pointed a commission to look into the whole 
question of industrial education in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In his annual message, President Roosevelt 
said : 


“Jt should be one of our prime objects as a nation, so 
far as feasible, constantly to work toward putting the me- 
chanic, the wageworker who works with his hands, on a 
higher plane of efficiency and reward. Unfor- 
tunately, at the present, the effect of some of the work in 
the public schools is in the exactly opposite direction. If 
boys and girls are trained merely in literary accomplish- 
ments, to the total exclusion of industrial, manual, and 
technical training, the tendency is to unfit them for in- 
dustrial work and to make them reluctant to go into it, or 
unfitted to do well if they do go into it.” 
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The city of Columbus, Ga., is the. first 
municipality to meet the situation fairly. The 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Carleton B. 
Gibson, in 1904 told the School ‘Trustees 
(who are among the most prominent manu- 
facturers of the city) that ‘‘an industrial city 
of this section must have an army of trained 
workers. If there is any excuse for the exis- 
tence of schools and the expenditure of large 
sums of money, it lies in the training of children 
to properly take their places in life. In an 
industrial community, very large numbers of 
these children must become industrial workers.” 
The result was that Mr. Gibson was sent to 
inspect the trade schools throughout this 
country, residents and former residents of the 
town gave land and money, the town voted an 
extra tax, and the school was built. 

In Columbus any white boy who has 
passed through the grammar school may be 
turned into a skilled mechanic or a cotton mill 
operative at the public expense. Any girl 
may learn to make her living at dressmaking, 
office work, or in the mills; and they are all 
taught how to keep house. When the plan 
is completely worked out, any Negro boy 


who is willing may be trained as a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, a cobbler, or a harness maker. 
And the city is willing to pay the cost of making 
every unskilled Negro girl into a good cook, 
seamstress, or housekeeper. 

This community has decided that all its 
citizens shall be economically profitable. It is 
making finished workers of the school children, 
its most valuable raw material. It will have the 
reputation among the cities of its neighborhood 
that Germany holds among the nations. Colum- 
bus will be known as a producer of well-made 
goods and a city of prosperous workmen. 

The scarcity of skilled workmen in all the 
trades; the impossibility of giving the masses 
trade instruction in private schools, the ominous 
fact that we have to look to immigration for 
much of our skilled labor; the awakening of 
public opinion on the subject; the example of 
Columbus, Ga.; and the beginnings made in 
the New York and Philadelphia school sys- 
tems—all these things make it certain that 
there will soon be provision made in our pub- 
lic schools in general for teaching the trades. 
This is the next step in making the system fill 
the needs of our time. 


RUSSIA, AS SEEN IN ITS WORKINGMEN 


THE CRUDE, CHEERLESS MATERIAL OF ITS INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


BY 


LEROY SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WALKING DELEGATE” 


Y CAB jolted through long, crooked 
M streets of rutty cobblestones (the 
gentlest paving material Russian cities 

have yet discovered), past mosques whose gilded 
domes and crosses were afire with the early 
November sun, out into the factory district 
which belts Moscow with a palisade of chimneys, 
and deposited my shaken body at the gates of 
the Prokeroff cotton mill. I had been em- 
barrassed before by the Russian hospitality, 
which is kin to no other hospitality in the 
world, so completely does it give itself to you; 
but I was embarrassed anew by the cordiality 
with which the manager of the Prokeroff mill 
received me, unknown to him and _ unintro- 
duced, when I had explained my interest. I 
asked for a few minutes; he gave me six un- 


broken hours, and at their end begged me not 
to go. Such is the Russian way. 


A HIGH-GRADE COTTON MILL 


Little need be said about the Prokeroff 
factory, through whose dozens of buildings, 
sprawling over eighty acres, Mr. Malinin led 
me with his ever-fresh courtesy; and little about 
any other Russian mills. Their buildings are 
of the type a century of experience has de- 
veloped in England and America. They are 
equipped with English and German machinery 
and are mainly superintended by English and 
German managers and foremen. Geograph- 
ically they are of Russia, but in reality they are 
of Western Europe. Only in their workmen 
are they in any wise typical of Russia; and 
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it was my desire to acquaint myself with this 
chief characteristic that led me into Russian 
factories. 

The workingman is of a class new in Russia. 
In fact, as a class conscious of itself, its aims, 
and its position, it is only beginning to come into 
a bewildered existence. Factories in Russia 
are a comparatively recent development, and 
date their most rapid growth no further back 
than fifteen years to the pernicious stimulation 
of Count Witte. As tothe number of workmen, 
there are no reliable statistics; once upon a 
time, honest statistics—collected by the provin- 
cial assemblies, or zemstvos—were permitted 
in Russia; but the Government discovered that 
figures showed undeniably the awful condition 
of affairs that it denied—and so it corrected 
these conditions by forbidding the zemstvos 
to collect any more such statistics. But it is 
roughly known that there are about 2,500,000 
factory workers, and it is roughly estimated 
that the other workingmen and women (ex- 
clusive of servants) would bring the number 
up to 5,000,000 or 6,000,000—this out of 
140,000,000 of population. These workers are 
not the children of workingmen—born with a 
certain amount of skill in their hands and the 
habit of rapid work in their blood. They are, 
largely, the first generation of workers; and, 
largely, peasants to whom the factory way still 
seems a strange way; whose traditions and 
impulses are not of factory and city, but of 
ages of the plow and of a cramping bit of 
brown earth. 

As a nation, the Russians take life with an 
Oriental leisure. A very little work, com- 
fortably broken by periods for tea, cigarettes, 
and conversation—thus is made up the business 
day. Of their national trait, the Russian 
workingman has inherited richly. He attacks 
his task with the energy of a man watching the 
ash accumulate on his vacation cigar. The 
day before coming to the Prokeroff mill, while 
I was in the blacksmithing department of a 
sleigh factory, the iron on the anvils had faded 
from red to gray while the smiths had leaned 
on their hammers and surveyed us; and like- 
wise to-day, in every room into which Mr. 
Malinin led me, all the men and women who 
were not geared to a machine dropped their 
affairs and gave us their whole attention. That 
their master’s eye was on them disturbed them 
not at all, and he took their stopping as a mat- 
ter of course. I asked a deep-bearded old 
gray weaver, in a red blouse whose skirt hung 


from the bottom of his vest like a broad frill, 
why they worked so slowly. He nodded his 
shaggy head, and smiled the ingenuous peasant 
smile that embraces your heart. “Never 
mind—we’ll get there!” he reassured me. 
And he went on resting. 

This attitude of contemplative deliberation 
toward work has a cause external to instinctive 
Slavic leisure, and this cause lies in the ex- 
ecrable conditions which Tsardom has relent- 
lessly inflicted upon Russia. For ages the 
peasants have been exploited as beasts of the 
fields. Their land was robbed from them and, 
with their bodies, bestowed upon government 
officials to bind the bureaucrats to the Tsar by 
the common interest of maintaining autocracy; 
and thus with their own property, and their own 
beings, they were compelled to establish and 
support the system that crushes them. When 
their bodies were returned to them in 1861, 
their lands were not, and they have been able 
to buy back at prices that were a second rob- 
bery only miserably small allotments of their 
former own—enough to keep them engaged for 
perhaps but a third of their working time. It 
would be a miracle worthy of all the gilded 
saints of the Russian Church if this condition 
of little to doand plenty of time had not fastened 
upon the peasant the habit of working slowly. 
One can well think of him as unconsciously 
using of his work sparingly that it may last as 
long as possible, like famine bread. 


IN THE FACTORY BARRACKS 


This thought filled my mind as Mr. Malinin 
led me from the dozens of buildings where his 
7,000 people work, to the dozens of buildings 
where two-thirds of them eat and have their 
shelter. These great barracks were covered 
with scars, healed with new brick and mortar, 
of the revolution of December, 1905; for these 
barracks had been the stronghold of the work- 
ingmen’s party in that brief and _ ill-fated 
struggle for liberty. The workingmen had 
attempted to hold the barracks with a few 
revolvers and only seven rifles. The Gov- 
ernment had planted its artillery on a group of 
neighboring hills, beyond the reach of futile 
pistol bullets, and for two days the safe soldiery 
had at its leisure flung shell and ball among the 
workmen. When at length the working people 
tried to flee this awful fire, men, women, chil- 
dren, even babies, were shot down or cut down 
with Cossack swords; the captured were shot 
in groups of fifteen and thirty; a doctor or a 
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nurse who dared show mercy to the wounds of 
a fugitive met instantly the common fate; and 
through this district dedicated to industry the 
dead lay on the ground like leaves of autumn. 
Thus did the Government teach the working- 
men of Russia to commit no more the crime 
of wanting freedom. 

The system of housing workingmen and 
workingwomen in barracks prevails through- 
out Russia, and constitutes one of the chief 
characteristics, and chief evils, of Russian in- 
dustrialism. ‘The system owes its existence 
mainly to the fact that separate dwellings for 
factory workers, or houses containing individual 
apartments, hardly exist; and they do not exist 
for the very good reason that if they did the 
low wages of the workers would not permit the 
payment of an adequate rental. So the factory 
that wants workmen must provide them a 
home—for which, of course, the workmen pay 
out of their wages. 

The barracks, which were grouped about a 
clay yard, differed not from the factory build- 
ings, save that the stories were lower and the 
windows much smaller; but it is not alone in 
Russia that the machines are housed better 
than the men. I followed my host into one of 
the buildings and found myself in a large 
hall, perhaps forty by seventy feet, dusky 
although the sun was at its winter best, 
and jammed tight with cots marked off by 
little alleys. I counted 130 beds in the room— 
boards laid upon trusses, a bag of straw for a 
mattress, a brown blanket, sometimes a sheet, 
sometimes not. A cot, the space beneath it, 
a nail for clothes in the wall above it—such 
was each workman’s “home.” Here and there 
was a chromo, and here and there above the 
cot of some workman who had not cast off his 
religion, as most workmen do, gleamed a cheap 
ikon; but for the rest the walls maintained a 
dinginess uniform with the great surface of 
brown blankets. On several of the cots, 
huddled beneath their blankets and fully 
dressed save for coat and shoes, lay some of 
the men of the night shift. I passed hall after 
hall like this, some for men, some for women; 
and I was shown little rooms, about eight feet 
square, set aside for married workers. Each 
room was furnished with two narrow beds, 
nothing else, and was occupied by two couples. 
Calico curtains around each bed symbolized, 
as in early drama, the privacy ofhome. ‘The 
general impression of the barracks on me was 
that of a Bowery lodging-house, though the 
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former was at advantage in the matter of 
cleanliness; and I had to remind myself over 
and over that those who lived here were not 
bums, were not social dregs, but were honest 
workers who did their nine and ten hours a day. 


THE CHEERLESS DINING ROOM 


At length I was brought into a hall much 
larger, much dingier, than any I had yet seen. 
It was the men’s dining room. Clear to the 
dusky distance of its farther end, ran row on 
row of long tables and long benches, rough, 
greasy, brown from years of use. Fifteen hun- 
dred men could here sit together at meals; 
and back in the brief period of fancied liberty 
following on the Tsar’s manifesto, 7,000 would 
crowd in to listen to the voices of freedom— 
the orators being afterwards sent to the snow 
regions of Siberia for their active belief in the 
Tsar’s promise of free speech. Now, as I 
looked on, only a hundred or two hundred 
were at their dinner—gathered at tables in 
groups of seven. Each group centred about 
a large wooden bowl from which each member 
ladled a sour cabbage soup into his mouth with 
a large wooden spoon—a form of communistic 
eating that prevails among workingmen and 
peasants throughout Russia. Between spoon- 
fuls, they bit from chunks of black bread. 
Cabbage soup and black bread, with a hominy 
made from barley, and with infrequent little 
squares of meat, compose the bill of fare year 
in and out. This dining room, as also the 
women’s, was run by the work-people on the 
codperative basis, under the direction of the 
factory, and I was told that the daily cost to 
each person was about ten cents. 

A bunk in a lodging-house, black bread, and 
sour cabbage soup! I wondered how long an 
American workman would be satisfied with 
such fare! 

But I am not making black criticism upon 
the Prokeroff factory. Farotherwise. What 
I have written has been extremest praise. 
For I have been in no factory barracks in Rus- 
sia that were better; often the workman’s bunk 
has been a double-decker, and cleanliness 
a virtue unexercised. As for the cabbage soup 
and black bread, four-fifths of Russia taste 
nothing else; and thirty of its starving millions, 
in the great region of famine, have not even 
that. And as bad as the barracks are, it must 
be admitted that the workmen are better off 
there than in any other home their wages could 
afford. 
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I asked a Moscow carpenter—a rarely intel- 
ligent workman, well read, a leader and an 
orator among his fellows—how much he made 
a day. “One place I made two roubles (a 
dollar). But that was only once,” he added 
quickly. “Usually I make a rouble and twenty- 
five or forty kopeks.” This I found to be the 
ordinary wage of a skilled workman. Car- 
penters, masons, and workmen of similar 
trades, who in American centres of industry 
make four and five dollars a day, are here paid 
from sixty to eighty cents, with about ninety 
cents or a dollar as the maximum for the ex- 
ceptional man. In the factories the men are 
paid, according to their skill and the character 
of their work, from thirty to sixty cents a day, 
and women from fifteen to thirty, with slightly 
higher rates for work demanding extraordinary 
training. A dollar a day is to the average 
Russian workman what five dollars is to the 
average American—the limit of what he can 
hope to attain. Only a very skilled man in 
a very skilled trade, a rarely fine watchmaker 
for instance, can reach the supremacy of $1.50 
or $2 a day. 

Of the unskilled, you can have all you want 
for twenty-five cents—and more than you want, 
for they are unskilled indeed. The policeman, 
despised of all, belongs in this class, and is 
paid accordingly—from $7 to $12 a month. 
As for the drivers of the jolting little cabs and 
the whizzing little sleighs that take the place of 
street-cars (for Russia is practically street- 
carless; and in St. Petersburg alone there are 
over 25,000 of these drivers), many have told 
me they do not average $1.50 a weck, and on 
some days are not the better off by a single 
kopek. And as for domestic workers, a good 
cook gets from $5 to $6 a month; an ordinary 
servant from $2.50 to $3.50; and I found 
laundry women, their hours from seven to seven, 
washing clothes through holes chopped in the 
ice of the Volga for twelve and fifteen cents a 
day. 

Low wages usually mean low prices, but 
rules of political economy, like rules of justice, 
work by contraries in Russia. The American 
workman’s dollar will buy as much in New 
York or Chicago as the Russian workman’s 
two roubles in Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
This wide disparity between wages and prices 
forces the Russian workman to eat foods that 
the stomach of his American fellow would 
never accept, and to regard an entire room 
for his family as ultimate luxury. These high 


prices are the result of many causes. The 
Goverment’s indirect taxes are exceedingly 
heavy; on tea, for example, the tax is 40 cents 
a pound on all grades; and of tea Russian 
workmen drink vast quantities—weak, scald- 
ing hot. Russian merchants are notorious 
practitioners of fraud: to announce their bank- 
ruptcy, when they are not only solvent but rich, 
and pay to creditors 20 or 30 per cent., is the 
commonest of customs; and, of course, the 
creditors make good their losses by applying 
higher prices to their other patrons—and in 
the end the bankrupt’s gain is scraped from the 
emaciated purse of the common buyer. Be- 


sides, the merchant thinks 100 per cent. a, 


moderate profit, and 200 per cent. not beyond 
his deserts: while at 50 per cent.—well, at 50 
per cent. he might as well be out of business. 
As for the factories, 20 to 25 per cent. isa not 
uncommon dividend—though, to be sure, 
many of the factories whose existence is due to 
the artificial stimulation of Count Witte have 
had to shut down from lack of any profit at all. 
So, what with the factory that pays him little 
and the merchant that charges him much, and 
what with the Government that takes his 
money for spies to spy on him, gendarmes to 
search his home, prisons to allay his yearnings 
for freedom, soldiery to shoot him down, the 
Russian workman (and every plain citizen, as 
well) is picked as clean as a bone. 


THE WORKMAN’S CHEERLESS OUTLOOK 


I asked a labor leader if the workman had the 
virtue of saving. ‘Save! What have they to 
save?” he demanded. That they can lay 
nothing aside makes a successful strike for 
better conditions very difficult, even when the 
Government does not interfere with its soldiers. 
Ordinarily, striking workmen can stand out 
for three or four or five days, but no longer. 
It is then starve or work. And the low wages 
beget an even greater tragedy. When their 
working days are over there is not a kopek for 
their remaining years. It they have not re- 
latives with extra kopeks (and such relatives 
are as rare as governmental mercy), there is but 
one way to keep life in their bodies—to stand 
in the streets, hand outstretched, and call down 
blessings upon the passers-by. No country 
it has been my fortune to visit has Russia’s 
richness in beggars. 

The Russian workman has almost none of 
the American workman’s defiant independence 
of spirit. He is good-natured, kindly, affection- 
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ate: qualities that seem the natural comple- 
ments of his leisurely method of work. In him 
love of the land is strong. A very large part of 
the workmen expect to return to the country in 
that golden day when their land is given back 
to them. That their land would be returned 
has been the peasants’ dream for generations; 
formerly they believed that their father, the 
Tsar, would grant its restitution; but the Tsar 
is no longer the divine figure, a little lower than 
God, that they long considered him, and they 
are now beginning to look to the revolution to 
restore them their inheritance. How strong is 
this sense of brothership to the land is shown 


_by the custom among factory workers of going 


back to their village in the spring to help in the 
farm work, returning to the factories in the 
autumn when the crops are in. That so many 
of them regard city work as a makeshift 
operates against the development of a higher 
efficiency. 

The parties of the revolution range, in their 
programs, from socialism in moderation to the 
full socialistic belief. But the workmen, 
though certainly among the revolutionary 
forces, are not, in the mass, socialistic. They 
are but just pushing up through the age-long 
Russian blackness; they are but freshly and 
dimly aware that, as human beings, they have 
the right to higher conditions of living than 
now are theirs. But as yet they have attained 
to no scheme of how things should be—their 
ideals do not reach far beyond shorter hours, 
personal freedom, more comfortable living. 
They are beginning to waken to the idea that 
perhaps they have the power to drag themselves 
up to these better conditions, but they have not 
yet sufficient confidence in self, sufficient col- 
lective energy, to make a large and successful 
trial. For centuries the Government has 
closed them off from all development; for 
centuries the Church has taught that God made 
them poor and ignorant, and to seek to change 
their condition was to disobey God’s will. 
Their initiative was never allowed birth; so for 
new things that they have desired they have 
looked to their masters—God and the Tsar, 
rarely to themselves. The enforced inertia of 
ages, the instinctive dependence on others, are 
not to be thrown entirely off in one day, even 
in one generation. But the Russian workman 
is slowly shaking himself free. 

The night after I visited the Prokeroff fac- 
tory, I was given glimpses into the life that 
exists outside of mills and barracks. My con- 


ductor was a self-educated leader of working- 
men named Polakoff; he had had a score of 
names before and doubtless has a new one now 
—a black-haired, black-bearded, black-eyed 
young fellow, rich-voiced, gentle of manner. 
He was an “‘illegal;” that is, a person without 
a passport. Without a passport, a man can 
sleep in no Russian hotel; and only a very dar- 
ing comrade will give him refuge for a night, for 
a host who lets a friend sleep in his house and 
does not give advance notice to the police 
thereby makes himself a criminal. ‘Two years 
before, my conductor had been guilty of some 
such heinous matter as talking about a repre- 
sentative government. He had been im- 
prisoned and, of course, his passport was 
confiscated. He had soon escaped, but since 
to apply to the police for a new passport would 
be to walk straight back into prison, he had 
lived the two years without a passport. Dur- 
ing these two years he had literally had not 
where to lay his head. Hardly ever had he slept 
two successive nights in the same place; hardly 
ever had he known in advance whose floor 
would next give him rest; and often, lacking 
a place to sleep, he had walked the streets all 
night. Naturally, one leading so irregular 
a life, and hunted by the police, could not, and 
dare not, work steadily; so he was poorly 
dressed and half starved. His case is not a 
peculiar one; thousands of Russia’s most in- 
telligent, most devoted, citizens live the same 
cur-of-the-street life. 


A WORKINGMAN’S HOME 


Polakoff and I drove through the falling 
snow to the outskirts of Moscow. He led me 
through a doorway guarded by a porter in a 
great sheepskin coat—night and day these 
porters sit at the entrance of every Russian 
house to carry to the police news of any sus- 
picious incident or person—into a yard in which 
houses were clustered about as in a village. 
We passed through a door into the usual stifling 
air (from autumn till spring no Russian win- 
dow is opened), climbed a rough wooden stair- 
way, heads down to avoid the low ceiling, 
knocked at a door, and went in. I took one 
gulp of the air, then bolted back into the hall. 
I leaned against the wall, faint. The air within 
that room was dead, rotting. 

After a space, I re-entered. The room was 
large and low. One corner was almost filled 
by a huge, whitewashed brick oven on whose 
top were two tin tea-kettles and a few dishes; 
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against opposite walls were two calico- 
curtained beds; on the floor were two chairs and 
a table bearing a smoking oil lamp; on the wall 
were exactly ten brass ikons. Other furniture 
the rooms had not. And here lived two fami- 
lies, and the last remnant of another. At the 
table, standing amid a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of children that covered floor and beds, a 
middle-aged woman was ironing, sprinkling 
the clothes in the Russian fashion by blowing 
upon each piece a mouthful of water in a fine 
spray. Beside the table sat a younger woman 
repadding an oft-patched coat, and a shriveled, 
bent old figure vaguely fumbling with a needle 
at a new waist. 

“And where do you live?” I asked of the 
old seamstress. 

She crossed to a dark corner that I had not 
before observed. In it was curtained off, to 
the height of my shoulder, a space two feet by 
four. She drew the curtain and I saw, upon a 
wooden box, a bag of straw and some rags of 
covering. 

“This is my house,” she said. 

Polakoff explained to me that this was a 
typical workingman’s home; and as I had been 
in many others just like it I did not doubt his 
word. 


’ 


A GLIMPSE OF A TRADES UNION 


A quarter of an hour later we plunged into a 
black court, groped through an angled passage, 
and came into a little hallway that looked into 
three dingy rooms lighted by coal-oil lamps. 
The rooms were furnished alike: three rough 
benches, a rough table, and over the table the 
word “‘OFFICE”—and in each room a trades 
union meeting was in progress. I gave my 
attention to the largest meeting. There was 
just one woman in the room—wearing a shape- 
less black jacket, the invariable brown shawl 
tightly about her head. She had a pretty, 
square face; and she stood in the centre of the 
room smoking a cigarette in perfect unconcern 
of everybody. The thirty or forty men, over- 
shoes and overcoats on, sat droopingly on 
the benches and leaned droopingly against the 
walls—as white and wan a lot of men as I have 
ever seen. Why they were so, I soon under- 
stood. They were delegates from the bake- 
shops that make the little fancy cakes dearly 
loved by Russians with their tea. These 
bakeshops are in cellars, and here, away from 
light and air, the men work twelve and fourteen 
hours, and are paid from twenty-five to forty 


cents a day. And as were these men, so were 
the others. 

“We can’t afford better rooms than these,” 
Polakoff explained; ‘‘and we could not get 
better ones even if we had the money. No 
landlord of good rooms wants to have the 
police break down his doors and smash his 
windows.” 

I looked from one meeting to the other—at 
the rooms, low, bare, dirty; at the men, dis- 
couraged, patient. So these were typical 
union meetings of Moscow, Russia’s greatest 
industrial city! I could but wonder how these 
few exhausted followers of a persecuted faith 
—the faith that it’s a man’s right to be a man 
—could ever hope to break their way through 
to: freedom. But I remembered that, as a 
movement, they were young; that they are 
growing in mind; that despite the Government 
they were growing in strength, even as the 
suppressed revolutionary feeling is growing 
stronger and stronger. And I remembered 
how bitterly stimulating was their condition 
to organization, to revolt; and when I went 
away I, too, had hope of their future deliverance. 


A SECRET POLITICAL MEETING 


Half an hour later, we were sitting in the 
side room of a workingmen’s tea-house. Here 
Polakoff had engaged to meet that night a 
little group of men to whom the gospel of 
liberty had never been preached. The floor 
was covered with sawdust; the little round 
tables with cloths, anciently white, now brown 
with stains; and from one corner the never- 
absent ikon bestowed its blessing. About the 
table sat nine men, all “black,” to use the 
Russian term for unenlightened. Before us 
were three or four little teapots, brought in by 
a white-bearded, blue-bloused old man, each 
holding enough tea for half a dozen very weak 
and very bad glasses. Each pot, with sugar 
and unlimited boiling water, cost five kopeks, 
or two and a half American cents. 

For so many men to have gathered in a 
workman’s lodging would have aroused sus- 
picion and meant arrest. So the meeting had 
been arranged for this public room, open to the 
street by four windows. It was like conspiracy 
on a street corner, or in a glass house. After 
one man had been stationed at the; open door- 
way to the main room to give warning of the 
entrance of any suspicious person, Polakoff 
began his talk in a low whisper. He was under 
a great strain; and with reason, for everywhere 
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BRICKMAKERS AT DINNER 


Men and women living in factory barracks eat in just this fashion 


ROAD-MAKERS CRUSHING STONE 
The stone to be crushed is held between their feet, which are bound in rags 











A TYPICAL FACTORY OPERATIVE 


This man has been arrested for a moderate part in the revolutionary 
movement, and I was assured that he would undoubtedly be executed 


men who dared clectioneer for a liberal Duma 
were being arrested. The men swallowed their 
boiling tea—a Russian’s throat is as callous to 
heat as a blacksmith’s palm—and listened, 
straining for the appearance of chance-met and 
unacquainted tea-drinkers. Two or three times 
the sentry gave a word of warning, my friend’s 
whispered discourse snapped off, and the men 
devoted themselves to their tea with a nervous 
oblivion of all else. 

Polakoff’s talk did not run upon revolution. 
It was wholly upon the Duma elections, and 
contained no more violent matter than urging 
his listeners not to be frightened away from 
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the polls by the police, but to vote for the men 
they knew would represent their cause, the 
cause of all the Russian people. No such 
mild election speech ever fell from American 
lips; but Polakoff trembled to be speaking, 
and they trembled to be listening. For here it 
was prison speech. 

A little later, as we walked away, pushing 
against the wind like men at wheelbarrows, 
I asked Polakoff to come with me to supper. 
It was close upon midnight, and my hunger 
pained me. I could guess his appetite, for 
I knew he was practically penniless and had 
been living on little but tea and bread. He 
wanted to accept, but he told me he had as yet 
no place for the night and if he were to find a 
place he must at once begin search. He 
hesitated a space between something to eat 
and shelter—and chose the latter. To take 
him passportless to my hotel for the night 
would mean his arrest, and probably also mine 
—so I could but let him walk away alone into 
the night—hungry, homeless, workless, a 
thing hunted by the police; devoted, one who 








A PAIR OF WOOD-CHOPPERS 
Wood, principally birch, is the great fuel of Russia; so wood-cutters 
are very numerous 
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had given his everything, one still ready to give 
everything, even life—a type of thousands of 
Russian workingmen who have burst through 
the ignorance and passivity their Tsars have 
crushed upon them, into the strange new 
knowledge that they are men. 


RUSSIA’S TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 


The next morning was Sunday and the 
thousand bells of Moscow were booming forth 
from their domes of blue and gilt, commands 
to the faithful to come and pray for their Tsar 
and the safety of his beneficent, God-given 
power. 

The snow of last night had changed to a 
mixture of sleet and rain, and a frenzied wind 
from the steppes raged through the streets. 
I was slipping along the sidewalk, the wind- 
flung slcct striking into my face like shivered 
glass, when suddenly a high hard voice cut to 
my ears through the deep-toned command of 
the bells. I recognized one of the melancholy 
songs, all in a minor key, so characteristic of 
Russia. I turned about, and in the middle of 
the street, unmindful of the little sleighs that 








A TYPICAL RUSSIAN FACE 
High cheek-bones and the brooding Russian melancholy. This man 
said he made 1 rouble and 60 kopeks a day—about 80 cents 
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“OUT OF WORK” 


This unskilled workman said that when in work he made 50 kopeks 
(25 cents) a day 


whizzed about carrying huddled figures deep- 
buried in the comfort of furs, I found the singer. 
It was a woman, perhaps thirty-five. Russia 
had made me used to rags, but her rags startled 
me. Tied beneath her chin, as a kerchief, was 
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A WOMAN FACTORY WORKER 


a rag of red calico. Down to her waist she 
wore nothing but an old blue calico waist, 
through whose dozen rents gleamed the dripping 
white of her body. Her outer skirt, which 
barely fell below her knees, was a score of vari- 
colored rags frailly stitched together, and 
between every open seam was visible her under- 
skirt—a coarse burlap sack such as is used in 
America for potatoes. From knees to the icy 
ground she was bare, save for the last scraps 
of a pair of shoes and fora single tattered stock- 
ing that hung about one ankle. One hand was 
gone at the wrist; the other clutched a piece 
of black bread. 

At first I thought she was drunken upon the 
Tsar’s vodka, the Government’s chief source 
of income. But on that icy footing a drunken 
person could have only crawled or wallowed, 
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and as she passed me I saw she was insane. 
Later, I learned that she had lost her hand in 
a factory accident and that the pain, coupled 
with the brooding and starvation, had un- 
balanced her mind. To see a crazed person 
wandering the streets in rags did not surprise 
me, for I had seen them before and I knew this 
was the Government’s method of caring for the 
insane. 

She went on down the street, chin up, wail- 
ing her far-reaching song. A crowd of boys 
began to troop after her, and a policeman, dry 
beneath his waterproof that hung from his head 
like a tent, had to take notice. He followed 
after her in his great felt boots incased in rub- 
bers, using his rifle asa balancing pole. There 
was no hesitation as to how he should handle 
her; his method was, in spirit, the method in 
which all the Russian people are treated. He 
seized her shoulders, shook her, cursed her, 
kicked her with his great boot. Then he led 
her, suddenly silent, watching him from her 
vacant eyes, off down the street; but there was 
nothing he could do with her, for there was no 
asylum; and he could not take her to jail, for 
they were packed to the bars with men who had 
dared speak publicly of freedom. He could 
only set her free. And in doing that he was 
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A PAIR OF TARTAR TEAMSTERS 
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RUSSIAN WASHERWOMEN 


Rinsing clothes through a hole chopped in the ice of the Volga. They said they were paid 25 and 30 kopeks a day 


again faithful to the traditions of a Russian she passed from sight. Then I walked on, 
official. He cursed her, gave her a push, thinking of the Russian workman and his end. 
kicked her. 

She ran a few paces without a sound. Then, ~ j ; j : . 
not even looking back, she broke into the same And the great bells still boomed forth their 
wailing song. I listened to her song till, drip- commands to come and pray for the Tsar and 
ping, hail-stung, still clutching her black bread, the preservation of his God-given power! 
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BOYS EMPLOYED IN A LOCK FACTORY 


Their only wages were their board (chiefly black bread and cabbage soup) and their beds—trusses of 
straw on boards 
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BELGIAN RULE ON THE CONGO 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN RESIDENT 


SAMUEL P. VERNER : 


HE Congo Free State is a river and a 
man. ‘The river stands first in extent 


of navigable water, and second in 
volume, in the world; the man is the foremost 
in business capacity, in diplomacy, and in 
executive ability, among the monarchs of 
Europe. 
King Leopold deserves study as an instance 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT IBANY, CENTRAL AFRICA 





of the renaissance of royal efficiency. In him 
have reappeared Ferdinand of Spain, the spirit 
of Elizabeth, the power of Catherine, the 
ambition of Charlemagne. In a day when the 
people are making puppets of their kings, he 
has been shaping the destiny of his people. 
How he managed to get little Belgium in pos- 
session of the vast regions of Central Africa is 





STEAMER “ST, ANTOINE” AT WISSMAN FALLS 

















LEOPOLD, KING OF THE BELGIANS, AND RULER OF THE CONGO FREE STATE 
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A RUBBER WAREHOUSE AT DJOKO PUNDA, WISSMAN FALLS 


Headquarters of M. Gilis, Agent of the Compagnie du Kasai 
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ONE OF CIVILIZATION’S OUTPOSTS 
Mr. Verner’s improvised blacksmith shop in the “bush.” On the right, M. Paul Habin, the pacifier of the 
Bakuba country 
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MAP OF AFRICA, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL 


CITIES OF THE CONGO FREE STATE AND 


THE RAILROADS 


The broken lines indicate the portions 


one of the marvels of king-craft. The Belgian 
Parliament has lately accepted the Congo from 
him by the terms of his will, so the little beehive 
will now have plenty of room for new swarms 
to settle in. 

The history of this achievement covers a 
little more than thirty years. One of the re- 
sults of Livingstone’s revelations about the 
slave trade was an invitation from the King of 


s surveyed but not yet constructed 


Belgium to the nations for a conference at 
Brussels, which met Sept. 18, 1876. It was 
decided to start a line of posts from the East 
Coast at Zanzibar toward the interior, for the 
commencement of the campaign against the 
slave traffic. The Commission Internationale 
d’Exploration et de Civilisation d’A }rique Cen- 
trale was organized. There was certainly no 
ulterior motive in this. The president of this 
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commission was the King of one of the smallest 
powers in Europe. Of the other members, 
Dr. Nachtigal was a German scientist; Sir 
Bartle F.ere was an English philanthropist and 
publicisi; Mr. Sanford was an American; M. 
de Quatrefages was an eminent French an- 
thropologist; Baron Greindl was a Belgian. 
Of the several different expeditions sent out 
from various parts of Europe, only the Belgian 
concern us here. The first of these was a 
failure and only two of its personnel, Cambier 
and Storms, now survive. 

When Stanley reached the mouth of the 
Congo in 1877, after his memorable descent, 
the whole question at once became live. 
Stanley tried to interest Great Britain in the 
Congo, but in vain. Then Leopold took him 
up. The Comite dEiudes du Haut Congo, 
with an initial capital of $200,000, was formed 
on November 25, 1878. This was the real 
beginning of the Congo Free State. Stanley 
started on his return to the Congo the next 
August. 


THE RULE OF THE BELGIANS 


One hundred and twenty miles above the 
mouth of the Congo are the Livingstone 
Cataracts, stopping navigation for 250 miles. 
Then the great river is open for many 
thousands of miles. At first, everything— 
steamboats included—had to be carried around 
these cataracts by man-porterage. The year 
1881 witnessed the launching of the first steamer, 
the En Avant, on Stanley Pool. By 1884 the 
line of posts had been extended to Stanley Falls, 
a thousand miles up the river. The name of 
the organization was changed to the ‘“Inter- 
national Association of the Congo.” ‘Then 
Bismarck began to think that this pace was too 
rapid, and England and Portugal concurred. 
An international conference was called to meet 
at Berlin in 1884. But before it met, President 
Cleveland recognized the flag of the Association 
as that of a friendly power. The other great 
powers followed suit, the last being, curiously, 
Belgium, Feb. 23, 1885. 

The Berlin conference defined the spheres of 
influence of the powers, recognized the Congo 
Association, prohibited alcohol and firearms 
within a certain zone (practically all of Central 
Africa from sea to sea and from the Soudan to 
the southern watershed of the Congo), enacted 
a limited tariff for this zone, pronounced 
against the slave trade, forbade monopolies, 
and pledged freedom of commerce. Its terms 
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were often vague and indefinite, but most of its 
provisions have been realized. 

The Association next, in August, 1885, asked 
Leopold to become its sovereign, called itself 
V Etat Independent du Congo, and was _ recog- 
nized by all the powers. Sir Francis de Winton, 
an Englishman, was the first Governor-General, 
followed by Janssens, Coquilhat, and Wahis. 
Baron Wahis has held: the post for sixteen 
years. The Governor-General’s headquarters 
are at Boma, sixty miles up the Congo. 

Whatever else may be said about the Bel- 
gians, no one denies their capacity for work. 
They went at it in Africa with the habits of 
industry and thrift of a thousand years on the 
narrow banks of the Scheldt. They did won- 
ders in their development of the country. They 
filled the Congo with steamers; they opened up 
more than 10,000 miles of navigable waterway; 
they destroyed the Arab slave power; they 
dotted the whole interior with stations and 
established communication from coast to coast, 
and from the mouth of the Congo to that of the 
Nile. They controlled 20,000,000 savages with 
fewer than 2,000 whites. They had fewer 
insurrections than any white government mak- 
ing a similar attempt over a like number of 
native races in all history. England’s as- 
stmilation of South Africa was marked by one 
continuous series of wars and revolts. Ger- 
many has had to prorogue its parliament to get 
a vote of confidence for its policy in trying to 
subdue a mere handful of rebels—not to be 
compared to the Congo population, either in 
numbers or in warlike quality. Our own 
relations with the Indians make one of the sad 
pages of history. But to-day the Congo canni- 
bals of ten years ago are piloting steamboats and 
running locomotives. 

Some names in this crusade of industry de- 
serve mention. Wahis, who was an officer 
under Maximilian of Mexico, has been the 
mainspring of the machine on the field. Dha- 
nis, Ponthier, Cambier, Michaux, Chenot, 
Henry, Chaltin, Bertrand, Malfeydt, and 
Lemaire, are men who bore the real brunt and 
shock of the work. Wissmann opened the 
Kasai. Van Gele explored the Ubanghi. 
Costermans was the directing head of the mari- 
time transport and the explorer of Lake Kivu. 
Goffin, Adam, and Espanet built the railroads, 
under the wise counsel of Major Thys at Brus- 
sels. Monsieur Adam is building more rail- 
roads in the remote interior. He is one of the 
railroad geniuses of the world. Lecourt and 
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Dryepondt organized the great Kasai Com- 
pany, the latter being its director in the field, 
while Lecourt is the administrator in Belgium. 
Dr. Briart is the head of the Societe Anonyme 
Belge on the field; it is conducted ably by 
Delcommune, himself one of the pioneers on 
the field and now the foremost of the Congo 
administrators in Brussels. Wangermee, Fuchs, 
Van Damm, Mahieu, Deuster, and Lantennois 
are the later men at the helm. 

I know these men personally, some of them 
intimately. They are gentlemen, and men of 
rare ability, and the assertion that they are 
guilty of unmentionable crimes and atrocities 
is simply a malicious falsehood. I told Cap- 
tain Gustin, commissaire at Lusambo, that the 
Congo question was likely to be acute by the 
time I should reach home. Said he, “Tell 
your countrymen only what you can con- 
scientiously say as the result of your personal 
observation. We have nothing to conceal and 
nothing to fear.” Gustin himself had just 
been arranging pacifically and humanely for 
the return to his home of a chief, Lukengu, who 
had vainly opposed the establishment of a 
Protestant mission.near his capital, and the 
commissaire had made him admit both Catho- 
lics and Protestants within his realm—and had 
done this without firing a gun or otherwise in- 
juring him. In fact, the whole history of the 
relations of the government with this chief 
make up a triumph of wise diplomacy. 


THE CONGO STATE TO-DAY 


The Congo’s only port of call for the whole 
interior of its vast domain is Matadi, at the 
foot of the Livingstone Cataracts, and at the 
commencement of the Congo Railroad running 
to Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. At Matadi 
there is a large ocean steamer every three or 
four days, from Antwerp, Liverpool, Hamburg, 
Havre, or Lisbon. The Antwerp boat is 
patronized the most. Last year these steamers 
discharged at Matadi cargoes of a total value 
of over $7,000,000, and received for shipment 
to Europe exports worth about $20,000,000. 
They brought and took away over 800,000 
parcels of mail matter. Twenty years ago, all 
of the annual shipments both ways did not 
reach one-fortieth of this amount. Of the ex- 
ports, there are about $12,000,000 in rubber, 
$1,000,000 in ivory, $1,000,000 in palm oil and 
palm nuts. Some gold has been sent out, and 
the mahogany, teak, ebony, and other hard 
woods are still practically untouched. Other 
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exports are coffee, cocoa, copal, ground-nuts, 
hides, tobacco, rice, etc. The reason why the 
ordinary agricultural products are not exported 
to any appreciable extent is that the other pro- 
ducts are so much more valuable that relatively 
it does not pay to raise farm products except 
for home consumption. Cotton can be pro- 
duced over enormous areas, and with entire 
success. 

The Congo Railroad system has for its ob- 
jective points the connection with the Cape-to- 
Cairo system at Tanganyika and at Albert 
Nyanza. The first section, from Matadi to 
Leopoldville, around Livingstone Falls, is 250 
miles long, and connects ocean navigation with 
the river service of the interior. This is sup- 
plied by over a hundred steamers, of from 30 to 
500 tons capacity, which ply the main Congo 
from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls, a distance 
of a thousand miles, and also the navigable parts 
of more than a dozen tributaries. Some of 
these tributaries are navigable for 600 miles. 

At Stanley Falls, in the very heart of the 
continent, a railroad has been built around the 
falls from Stanleyville to Ponthierville, thus 
connecting another stretch of free water for 
200 miles to the ‘‘Iron Gates,’’ around which 
another short line will be built until the system 
is opposite Tanganyika, when a line will con- 
nect the river and the lake. Then one can go 
from Matadi to Cape Town by steam. This 
will doubtless happen in less than five years. 

Another line has been surveyed and opera- 
tions commenced, to run from Stanleyville to 
Lake Albert on the Nile, so that one can go 
from Matadi to Cairo. That line will probably 
be finished as soon as the Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
road. Nearly all the ordinary manual labor 
on these works is done by natives whose diet 
ten years ago was principally biliong hominis 
a la mode cannibale. Now many of them are 
buying American canned beef at the railroad 
commissaries—in blissful ignorance of Mr. 
Upton Sinclair and his ‘ Jungle.” 


THE POPULATION, WHITE AND BLACK 


The white population is about 3,000 in all, 
including missionaries, scientists, travelers, and 
others not ordinarily polled. Of these 2,500 
are railroad men, government employees, and 
traders. The Belgians number 1.500, the 
Americans 50, and nearly every other nationality 
is represented. The capital, Boma, has 200 
whites; Matadi has 100, Leopoldville 100, Stan- 
leyville about 60, while the others are scattered 
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over a million square miles of territory, often 
not more than one white man in a place, with 
his nearest neighbor fifty miles away. This 
is in itself evidence that diplomacy and not 
brute force is the main source of the peaceful 
control of the natives; with the white men so 
scattered, if the natives really wished to sweep 
them away, it would be an easy matter to do so. 

The black population is not so easily tabu- 
lated, but from data laboriously gone over, I 
think it safe to say that there may be about 
18,000,000 in the whole territory. They vary 
greatly in distribution, in some districts occur- 
ring as thickly as sixty to the square mile, in 
others only two or three. They all live in 
towns or villages, never in separate individual 
homes, in country style. They are not very 
nomadic, preferring to continue in the same 
geographical area, though they often change 
the sites of their towns. 

Around a white settlement in the interior 
a black population quickly gathers, often of 
immense numbers. Lusambo has grown in 
ten years from five to fifty thousand; Lulua- 
burg from three to twenty thousand, Luebo 
from two to ten thousand, Stanleyville from 
four to thirty thousand, and so on. They find 
it far safer, more peaceful, more prosperous 
where the white man is. 


THE CONGO “ ATROCITIES” 


Statements have been widely circulated 
about the inhuman treatment of the natives by 
the whites in the Congo. I have traveled ex- 
tensively in that region, have lived for con- 
siderable periods at remote points in the in- 
terior, have followed the rubber gatherers into 
the forests, have questioned the natives where 
no one could influence their replies, and my 
opinion is that these reports are mostly false. 
There have been some abuses of power, of 
course. In some instances the natives have 
been urged to work when they preferred idle- 
ness. But the statement by certain commercial 
rivals that a fixed policy of maiming, abusing, 
injuring, killing, and oppressing the natives 
is pursued purposely and maliciously by the 
Congo government is a complete falsehood. 

It is prima facie evident that men who need 
the labor of the Africans are not going to render 
them physically incompetent. Moreover, such 
inhumanity, where the blacks are so over- 
whelmingly in the majority, would long ago 
have driven the Belgians out of the country. 
The Congo negroes are superior to those in 
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Demaraland; but there the blacks have held 
the Germans at bay for six years. Surely the 
same thing would have happened in the Congo 
if the whites had not really secured the good 
will of the natives. Aside from these con- 
siderations I assert, as a fact, that these atroc- 
ities are simply exaggerations, and in most 
cases have come from interested motives. I 
wish it distinctly understood that I am no 
apologist for, or defender of, the Belgians in 
Africa. I have freely criticised them, and 
reserve the right to do so wherever and when- 
ever they deserve it. 

The origin of this slander is easily under- 
stood. When Stanley first offered the Congo 
to Great Britain, that power was occupied with 
the Mahdi in the north and the Boers in the 
south, and did not care to add Central Africa 
to its burdens. But when Leopold took Stan- 
ley up, a good deal of chaffing at the Belgians’ 
expense began by the British press. The 
Congo was laughed at. It was a royal play- 
thing. Such a thing as money coming out of 
it was not dreamed of. This raillery some- 
what set the Belgians’ teeth on edge and made 
possible a little friction between such English- 
men and Belgians as came together on the field. 
This friction became acute when Captain 
Lothaire summarily executed Stokes, an English 
trader, for alleged selling of gunpowder to hos- 
tile natives. When the Congo began to make 
money, the Liverpool ivory and rubber market 
pricked up its ears. Then the ‘‘atrocities” 
began to thicken. Be it particularly noted 
that the British Government and the British 
people had no part in this affair. It was a 
campaign by a very small section of the British 
public, and that strictly an interested one. 
Even to-day, the English do not care much 
about the Congo, and if they had not been per- 
sistently misinformed by these interested par- 
ties, they would probably have let it alone. 

The part played by the missionaries was 
natural and inevitable. It is only a blind 
missionary who cannot find something amiss 
around him. That is a part of his business. 
He could find all he wants of atrocities* on 
negroes without leaving Georgia or Virginia. 
In fact, I never knew any Africans to be burned 
alive in the Congo and a good many such roast- 
ings have happened in this country without a 
remonstrance from the Southern missionary 
boards. Moreover, the crime of rape is un- 
known in Africa, so that there seems to be 
plenty of work for the missionary still in some 
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parts of America, until the American Negro 
improves a bit. But at any rate, the missionary 
must needs protest against evils wherever he is, 
and if he does so in the Congo it is only his 
inalienable prerogative. But men of affairs 
must always look at things from a very broad 
point of view, and take in matters in their rela- 
tive sense. Thus our government would be 
quite indignant if Belgium addressed a re- 
monstrance to the powers about our treatment 
of the Negro. 

It is to be observed that many excellent 
gentlemen are associated in this agitation 
against the Congo, but they have been misin- 
formed by the interested parties. One of the 
ways the missionaries are induced to spread 
abroad these reports is for them to be invited 
to make addresses in Exeter Hall, London, 
when they get home. Few can resist such a 
chance, and never once have any missionaries 
been invited to speak there except those who 
were hostile to the Congo administration. 

I can testify on this matter from personal 
experience, it being eleven years since my first 
trip to the Congo, six of which were spent on 
the field, at points over a thousand miles in 
the interior. I have conducted three expedi- 
tions, and come into close personal contact 
with every class of white men, and with tens 
of thousands of natives of many different tribes. 
The later of these expeditions were for scientific 
investigations necessitating specific personal 
examination into the condition of the natives. 
On the whole, they are better treated than 
those in any other African colony I have visited, 
and my visits included French, Portuguese, 
British, German, and Spanish territories. 

The “mutilations,” of which photographs 
are often published, have nearly every one of 
them been perpetrated by the natives on one 
another as a punishment for crime. Living- 
stone found the Congo natives doing this be- 
fore the Belgians ever set foot in Africa. I, my- 
self, have saved a number of natives from being 
so mutilated by black chiefs or black masters. 
Only last spring, I kept Chisakanka, of the 
Bampende, from cutting off the ear of a boy 
who had stolen some cloth from my camp. 

The white men do their best to prevent 
and stop these mutilations. Sometimes they 
occur in spite of all efforts, just as the Indians 
continued to scalp their foes—even to torture 
the living—long after the establishment of the 
United States Government in America. It is 
an unworthy piece of legerdemain to make 
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snap-shots of these mutilated victims of the 
savagery of the African, and use them as 
evidence of the white man’s misrule. 

In thirty years’ time, more has been done in 
the Congo toward civilization and Christianity 
than in any similar territory for the same period 
in all history. I know a son of a cannibal who 
tried to kill and eat Stanley, who is now a 
Presbyterian elder, and a type-setter for a 
monthly publication in Central Africa. 

It is also to be noted that the interests of all 
concerned, natives and others alike, demand the 
preservation of the neutrality of the Congo. 
If it should be divided up, would Germany do 
better with its share than it is doing in Demara- 
land? Would England profit if its great rivals 
get more of Africa? Would France have any 
more money to add to its tremendous African 
budget, when it admits that Belgium is mak- 
ing a greater success of Belgian Congo than it 
makes of the French Congo? Does any fair- 
minded man imagine that nations with such 
immense powers would be likely to treat a 
native rebellion with less severity than each of 
them has shown in times past? But they can 
all administer a word of caution to little Bel- 
gium, which may be made to go a long way, 
and at the same time have any share in com- 
merce there which they can spare from their 
already immense holdings in their own parts 
of Africa. 

But America has begun to take cognizance of 
the Congo in a way likely to do more good, and 
to improve conditions more thoroughly and 
more permanently than any number of par- 
liamentary resolutions or petitions. The de- 
mand for rubber and copper is so great and is 
increasing so fast that new sources of supply 
must be looked for. The financial world has 
found out that both of these commodities exist 
in the Congo in great abundance but are not 
being developed, owing to insufficiency of 
capital, and to fears about future political com- 
plications. The result has been the organiza- 
tion of powerful companies, which have ob- 
tained immense grants in the Congo and in- 
tend to send many men there to develop the 
properties. If abuses exist, they will certainly 
now come to light. If not, the truth will be 
known fully and finally. These companies 
intend to help deserving missions and scientists, 
and to welcome every good work, and to co- 
operate with every effort for the introduction 
of civilization and the establishment of order 
and good government. 
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GREAT public movement has arisen 
A in the Mississippi Valley. The un- 
rest began a decade or two ago with 
the decline of steam-packet traffic under what 
rivermen deemed unfair interference of railroad 
interests, and matured with advances in ship- 
ping costs and decrease in shipping facilities 
as river traffic was forced farther and farther 
into the background and as the productions of 
field and factory and mine grew larger and 
larger. 

Now that the ablest railroad magnates 
publicly confess the inadequacy of the railroads 
to meet requirements, the discontent has grown 
into a movement akin to revolt on the part of 
the millions of farmers, small manufacturers, 
and retail dealers of the interior. The move- 
ment has the sympathy of statesmen and 
state executives in a score of states. Na- 
tional lawmakers feel that the nation’s 
strength may more surely be maintained 
by making better men inland than by 
building bigger warships and fortifications 
alongshore, and hence advocate the transfer of 
some millions from military appropriations to 
civilian measures. In some degree, the move- 
ment has assumed the form of a demand for 
recognition of the rights of the interior as 
against those of the seaboard. Five years ago 
the plains people between the Alleghanies and 
the Cordilleras mildly appealed; to-day they 
demand. 

With the completion of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal at a cost of over $50,000,000, the suit- 
ability of this waterway for navigation became 
evident. Congressman Lorimer, of Illinois, 
after a picturesque boat trip through the canal 
and thence down the Des Plaines and Illinois 
Rivers to the Mississippi, obtained estimates 
for canalizing the rivers in such manner as to 
open a navigable waterway from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi—the final estimate being 


$31,500,000. About the same time Congress- 
man Ransdell, of Louisiana, and some of his 
associates organized a Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to voice the policy of voting larger 
and more regular appropriations for the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors of the 
United States. . 

Naturally, Lorimer and Ransdell came into 
cooperation; and they were soon joined by 
many delegations and by the statesmen of 
neighboring commonwealths. About the mid- 
dle of November last a conference convened 
in St. Louis as a Deep Waterways Convention; 
some 1,300 delegates from twenty-two states 
participated. For the first time in history, 
Chicago and St. Louis and New Orleans joined 
forces with the rest of the interior cities in a 
common plan, while the several bodies devoted 
to river improvement also united for the first 
time. After two days’ discussion, the con- 
ferees adopted a plan for permanent organiza- 
tion as the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
Association. 

The Trans-Mississippi Congress, which is 
well known for originating irrigation and re- 
clamation projects, the construction of the 
Galveston harbor, etc., had announced as the 
chief object of its recent session at Kansas 
City the advocacy of a ship subsidy measure. 
Two Cabinet officers, several United States 
Senators and Representatives, a number of 
Governors, and numerous state legislators 
were among the 600 delegates sent from a 
dozen states. The one great issue on which 
there was virtually unanimous agreement was 
that of inland river improvement sufficient to 
relieve the present traffic congestion. 

In December, the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress convened in Washington with delegations 
representing nearly every state of the Union. 
The primary aim of the organization is to give 
expression to the desire of the people for regular 
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annual appropriations of at least $50,000,000 
for the improvement of rivers and _ harbors. 
Coupled with agreement on this point, there 
was a practically unanimous sentiment in 
favor of enlarging the customary appropriations 
for the improvement of inland navigation. It 
is safe to say that during the past quarter- 
century no other body of delegates produced so 
deep an impression on the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government. 

And little wonder. The delegates from the 
interior alone felt themselves representatives 
of twenty-odd states and 40,000,000 people 
demanding fuller recognition of natural rights. 
The delegations from Chicago and St. Louis 
declared their readiness either to undertake the 
construction of the Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway 
at their own cost, if given governmental sanc- 
tion, or to underwrite bonds for the purpose to 
the extent of $200,000,000 or even $500,000,000. 
And not a few of the delegates privately in- 
timated to their representatives and senators 
their judgment that in the ensuing elections 
the practical plank of improved transportation 
facilities by river improvement will out-count 
the tariff or any other issue. 


THE PRESENT CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC 


While these conferences give direction to 
the popular movement, they did not create it. 
The cry has gone out from the Dakotas that 
wheat is rotting in the bins because there are 
not enough cars to carry it to market; from 
Nebraska and Iowa that corn is moldering in 
the cribs because of exorbitant railroad tariffs; 
from Texas and Arkansas that cotton is being 
held up by reason of the delays or the pro- 
hibitive costs of shipment. Illinois and Mis- 
souri and other coal-producing states complain 
that fuel resources are wasting, and in all the 
rest of the interior fuel famines are threatening 
because coal cannot be transported in sufficient 
quantities to meet growing industrial and 
domestic needs. The river towns say that the 
old-time packets are gone and that capital 
shrinks from new packet-lines pending some 
assurance of protection of the navigable water- 
ways against obstructing railroad bridges and 
cut-throat railroad competition. Over all 
sounds the confession of the railroads that they 
cannot meet the demands for transportation 
without more cars, more locomotives, and more 
tracks, cannot build these without new mines, 
and can neither open new mines nor operate 
enlarged railroads without more labor than the 
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country affords. In a word, pressure is felt by 
every industry in every portion of the interior 
from the Appalachians to the Rockies and 
from the forty-ninth parallel to the Gulf, and 
the feeling is rife that the lusty states but a 
half-century old have outgrown their swad- 
dlings and must be permitted to work out their 
own salvation through internal improvements. 

The press of the interior has become a unit 
in the advocacy of a paramount issue and 
campaign jingles lodge in the minds of millions. 
“River regulation is rate regulation” or ‘‘We 
represent the tonnage” actually impart a 
thrill akin to that awakened by the inspiring 
slogan “Remember the Alamo” or the lost 
challenge of ‘‘ Fifty-four forty or fight.” ‘* Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler, too,” meant less in an 
earlier day than ‘‘Fourteen feet through the 
valley” at this beginning of 1907. It is a sign 
of the times that Speaker Cannon has kept time 
to the measure and our Chief Magistrate has 
joined in the chorus of the swinging pro- 
nouncement (roughly adapted to the air of our 
Battle Hymn): 


“We represent the people who want the Waterway— 
Fourteen feet through the valley. 

We represent the shippers who have the biggest say— 
Fourteen feet through the valley. 

We want the ships a-running and lowering the rate— 
Fourteen feet through the valley. 

And if we get the water we’ll guarantee the freight— 
Fourteen feet through the valley. 


“We're going to have the Water— 
We’re bound to have the Way; 
We’ve got the tonnage waiting 

To make the vessels pay; 

And we'll get the fifty million 
With Uncle Sam’s O. K.— 
Fourteen feet through the valley.” 


THE PEOPLE WILLING TO PAY 


The chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has pointed out that the national in- 
come for the present and ensuing years is al- 
ready virtually allotted in such manner as to 
debar considerable appropriations for river 
improvement unless sweeping redistribution be 
made or other sources of income be found. 
Several influential advocates of the deep water- 
way urge a diversion—if needful—of a part of 
the estimated naval appropriation to the ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors. This is 
not with the view of weakening but rather with 
that of strengthening the national defence by 
opening a way for placing a fleet in the Great 
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Lakes on short notice—something not now 
possible under existing treaties. 

Other suggestions include an income tax, an 
inheritance (or better, a bequest) tax, a special 
revenue impost, the issue of bonds, etc.; and 
there are suggestions that the United States 
profit by the example of France in arranging a 
popular loan both to secure funds and to in- 
spire patriotism, especially on the part of those 
citizens whose interests are directly at stake. 
Most advocates of the deep waterway, how- 
ever, express themselves as content to leave all 
fiscal matters to the Government, merely ex- 
pressing readiness to meet any tax or subscribe 
any bond issue requisite to bring relief from an 
increasingly intolerable condition. 


THE RIVERS MUST BE OPENED 


Along the Mississippi and its principal tribu- 
taries there is a strong feeling that the nation 
has worked an injustice by retaining domain 
over navigable waters, yet in such manner as to 
discourage if not absolutely prevent navigation. 
It is even alleged—with an appearance of strong 
probability—that railroad bridges erected under 
Federal charters have sometimes been so de- 
signed and located as to obstruct navigation. 
The most conservative agree that river affairs 
suffer from lack of Cabinet supervision. While 
river administration is vested largely in the 
Corps of Engineers of the War Department, 
the holder of the War portfolio is primarily 
concerned with military problems and duties 
rather than interior affairs, so that there is no 
official whose province is first to acquaint 
himself with the interior waterways and then to 
present their needs to the Executive and the 
Congress. 

This condition, like the fiscal one, has led to 
various suggestions: to renewal of the oft- 
repeated project of creating a Department of 
Works charged with the duty of administering 
public enterprises now parceled out in various 
Departments; to the suggestion that the inland 
waterways be placed in charge of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which now controls ex- 
tensive irrigation and reclamation surveys and 
works, or of the Department of Agriculture, 
which already deals with matters directly af- 
fecting rivers (rainfall, drainage, stream-gauging, 
forestry, etc.); to the idea of building up a new 
bureau in the Department of the Interior, or 
Agriculture, or Commerce and Labor; and to 
the plan of creating a Commission comprising 
representatives from the several Departments 
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concerned, preferably operating immediately 
under the Executive, something after the man- 
ner of the Panama Canal Commission. 

Here, again, the people most concerned are 
ready to accept any plan affording adequate 
representation of their interests and—above 
all—securing requisite action. They care 
little for means but much for ends, and are 
ready either to furnish brains in council or 
to supply blood and brawn on the ground. 
They do not want to press matters, but, 
, if they must, they have the force, 
they have the votes, they have the means as 
well, to secure the traffic facilities on which 
their prosperity depends. 





THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK 


The task of canalizing the IIlinois-Missis- 
sippi from Lake Michigan to the Gulf might 
seem easy on mere inspection of a map, from 
which it appears that Nature has done nearly 
all the work. In reality, it is one of stupendous 
magnitude, and one involving many unsolved 
problems and many untried applications of 
science. To the navigator, the waterway from 
Joliet or St. Louis to New Orleans is merely a 
body of liquid on which a vessel may float; to 
the engineer, it is a self-moving body, building 
bars and cutting banks, flooding lowlands in 
freshets and running low in droughts, and al- 
ways requiring control; to the geologist, it is an 
effective agency of earth-making, and an interre- 
lated system in which the several parts are so 
closely interdependent that no section can be 
brought under control without at least partial 
control of all other portions. And it behooves 
those who would canalize a river to confront the 
task in its full magnitude, to deal honestly and 
boldly with all its problems, to enlist the aid of 
every related branch of science—and especi- 
ally to deal with each section of the river as 
part of an interdependent system. 

To those who have witnessed the rapid rise 
and steady decline of steamboating on the 
Mississippi, it must be clear that the problem 
is not merely one of navigation. With the 
industrial growth of the interior, the river 
traffic increased until men now living saw 
steam packets in scores lading and unlading 
daily at the levees of the leading river towns or 
plying between. Yet despite the enterprise 
of invested capital on the part of one of the 
most progressive classes of our people, river 
traffic was unable to hold its own against car- 
tlage by rail, and has virtually dropped from 
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among lines of profitable and reputable busi- 
ness. 

The nominal reasons are many: Shifting 
of channels, sapping of banks, building of bars, 
setting of snags and sawyers, cost of landings 
suitable for varying stages of water, interfer- 
ence of levees and bridges or other works; yet 
all these reasons may be reduced to one —to the 
fact that the river is as lawless as a monster of 
the jungle and not yet brought under human 
control. 


THE WORK OF THE PAST IS INADEQUATE 


These operations are introducing new prob- 
lems no less rapidly than they are solving old 
problems. The science of hydrology was 
virtually created by the investigations and 
report of U. S. Engineers Humphreys and 
Abbott on the ‘Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River.”” They measured both 
flow and sediment in such manner as to give 
the geologi:t units of earth-making process 
which have gone into the world’s textbooks. 
They found the mean annual discharge of the 
river to be 19 tr.llions of cubic feet, of which 
more than 400,000,000 tons is floating sedi- 
ment. 

The United States Engineer Corps and 
River Commissions have brought the lower 
river under partial control under difficulties of 
which some are increasing. By the Eads 
jetties and related works, the passes have been 
opened to navigation, though their tendency is 
to raise the grade of the lower river. By a 
superb levee system, flocd-waters have been 
barred from the bottomlands, though these 
works, too, tend to raise the grade of the river 
and increase the height of floods. By mat- 
tresses and revetments, certain banks have 
been protected from sapping, with the effect 
of slightly straightening the river but probably 
not on the whole reducing its grade. 

So the general tendency of engineering works 
of late is in the direction of confining the waters 
yet raising the river-bed above the natural 
grade assumed when the torrents were free to 
wander capriciously over the vast alluvial plain 
stretching from Cairo to the Gulf. This 
tendency of the engineering operations to date 
may be likened to that of the works on the Po 
in Italy, whereby the bed of that stream has 
been raised above the level of the roofs of adja- 
cent houses. The jetties and revetments and 
levees have indeed yielded rich returns in the 
reclamation of the fertile lowlands and in the 
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saving of cities; yet they have intensified cer- 
tain disturbing tendencies of river work and 
have neither brought the mighty river under 
complete control nor rendered its channel a 
highway of commerce. 


THE ENTIRE RIVER SYSTEM INVOLVED 


To those who view the Mississippi as an 
interdependent system, the current engineering 
works and projects seem little more than feeble 
temporizing with a mighty power. Streams 
are by far the most effective external agencies 
recognized by geologists. The mile-deep Colo- 
rado Canyon and the Royal Gorge of the Arkan- 
sas are well-known examples of the work of 
streams in corrading rocks and carrying the 
débris seaward. The Potomac and James 
and Susquehanna cut equally profound chasms 
in the Appalachian plateauand then washed into 
the Atlantic the entire plateaus dividing them. 
All geologists agree that the Mississippi has 
eroded hundreds or thousands of vertical feet 
of-rock-matter from the upper three-quarters 
of its basin and swept the mass into the north- 
ern Gulf to build a series of formations reaching 
some thousand feet in thickness and over a 
hundred thousand square miles in area in the 
Gulf Coastal Plain. The time has been long; 
yet, as the even processes of Nature go, the 
rate has been rapid. 

Each year, as the figures of Humphreys and 
Abbott show, the river transports into the Gulf 
a load of sediment an hundredfold greater than 
all the freight borne along or across its current 
by human agency. 

Now it is this load of sediment with which the 
waters are charged that renders the river 
capricious and difficult of control. It is by 
reason of the contained silt that the torrent 
scours the bed and saps the banks (for pure 
water does not corrade). It is by reason of the 
silt and sand dropped as the current slackens 
that bars are built, normally in harmonic 
forms that may be likened to waves on the bot- 
tom of the river. It is by reason of the reaction 
of the assorted sediment-particles on the 
equally moving layers of water that the dif- 
ferent lines and layers of the stream-section are 
constantly and increasingly unstable, so that 
the load once taken up tends to augment itself. 

In short, it is chiefly on account of the load 
of sediment that the river is ever in unstable 
equilibrium, tending to drop the coarser débris 
and dam its own course whenever the current 
slackens, and to scour its channel and remove 


obstructions when the current is accelerated, 
however slightly. Moreover, it is largely by 
reason of the contained sediment that even the 
remotest parts of the river system are rendered 
interdependent; for the local débris is usually 
gathered toward the headwaters of each trib- 
utary, and the several contributions are 
mingled in a load of increasing volume as they 
are borne toward and into the main river. 
Indeed, the interrelation and balance of parts 
of the entire river system are hardly less close 
than those of a living organism in which it 
were folly to hope for: health in the trunk while 
the limbs are gangrened. Hitherto, engineers 
have concentrated attention on local conditions 
and accepted the waters as they found them, 
with little thought of modifying their char- 
acter. 

Already men are making conquest of the 
lands, eliminating the unfit and cultivating the 
fit for human use; already the waters of the 
earth are in process of conversion into pastures 
for food-yielding life and highways of commerce, 
yet the concept of artificializing entire river- 
systems has hardly found lodgment in the 
human mind. It is in this concept of the river 
as a power to be controlled by engineering pro- 
jects, and at the same time as an agency of 
interdependent parts, that the views of the 
engineer and the geologist must meet and 
merge—eventually, if not to-day. 


THE SEDIMENT TO BE TURNED TO CROPS 


That view of the Mississippi is necessary to 
a full comprehension of the magnitude of the 
task of maintaining a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. It opens the way to an 
understanding of the means whereby the waters 
may be brought under control for the common 
benefit of the several states of that vast interior 
empire, and this in such wise that, after the 
investment of a moderate working capital, the 
means of control themselves will doubtless be- 
come sources of profit rather than of endless 
running expense. 

The prime requisite is to reduce the sediment- 
charged water in the main trunk and principal 
tributaries to relatively clear water. That 
might be attained through the use of extensive 
settling basins or filtration works at the heads 
of navigable channels, but it may much better 
be reached by eliminating sediments from the 
headwaters themselves. It follows that the 
bed, banks, current, etc., should be adjusted 
to securing freedom from sediment, leaving 
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other factors to take care of themselves. The 
sediment-free stream is in every way tractable, 
its surface (if of sufficient size) comfortably 
navigable, its waters potable, and its power 
readily convertible for industrial purposes; 
while the retention in the townships and coun- 
ties and states in which it belongs of that 
400,000,000 tons of richest soil-stuff (for the 
figures do not include the sands rolled along 
the river-bed) now swept into the sea annually 
by the Mississippi would remove our weightiest 
land-tax. 

Such control might easily be effected for the 
ordinary flow; indeed, many streams clear 
themselves at the low-water stage. The chief 
physical difficulties arise in floods and freshets 
from melting snows. Indeed, the main Mis- 
sissippi, at every stage—from June rise to 
September low-water—may be considered a 
composite of floods occurring somewhere with- 
in its vast basin every hour of the day and 
every day of the year. Accordingly, any pro- 
jects and works for the control of the sediments 
and waters must be designed chiefly to meet 
storm and freshet conditions. 


The specific means of canalizing the Mis- 
sissippi river-system are many and diverse, and 
involve the codperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, twenty or twenty-five state governments, 
scores of municipal governments, hundreds of 
supervisory boards or other governing agencies 
of counties, and thousands of township trustee- 
boards—all actuated and upheld by the patri- 
otic sentiments of 40,000,000 citizens. A 
few of the leading means may be enumerated. 


(1) PRESERVING THE FORESTS 


The effect of dense forests is to conserve the 
rainfall, convey the waters into the soil and 
subsoil to be converted into plant-growth or 
to reappear as springs, and to confine the run- 
off to clear streams little affected by freshets. 
After clearing the woodlands, the rainfall 
gathers in torrents—guilying the hillsides, 
sweeping away the soil, choking the valleys and 
burying the bottoms with débris, robbing the 
springs of their sources, and converting the 
perennial streams into raging torrents at flood 
and dry sand-wastes between storms. 

Already thousands of families have been 
despoiled of their birthright and scores of 
counties have been robbed of half their wealth 
by reckless destruction of forests within the 
Mississippi basin, and the local losses have 
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conveyed a hardly lighter burden to the in- 
habitants of the lower river region. Already 
thousands of enlightened citizens are awakened 
to the realization that these wastes must cease, 
else the land of their fathers will be lost to 
them. And already the Federal Government 
has begun the establishment of forest reserves 
and national parks. 


(2) SAVING SOIL FROM WASHING AWAY 


To the early settler the lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley seemed infinitely vast, and he 
pursued more extensive agricultural methods 
than the world had seen before—clearing 
woodland and breaking sod by forty-acre lots, 
running his furrows down-slope to the stream- 
lets regardless of soil-wash, and recklessly 
destroying the belts of water-loving and water- 
saving timber gathered along the streamways 
through centuries of Nature’s patient adjust- 
ments. He scarcely noticed that the rain- 
runnel followed the plow until the richest of his 
soil was gone, when he merely blamed the storm 
and bought fertilizer to counteract his own 
extravagance. 

The wash from a million fields has filled the 
bed and raised the floods of the Mississippi 
decade by decade, until millions of dollars are 
annually demanded to protect the low-lands 
and interior commerce. Already, in some 
districts, contour cultivation and other devices 
for the protection of hill-slopes, and barriers or 
basins for the retention of storm waters have 
been introduced. But most American farmers 
and road overseers and township trustees and 
county supervisors have yet to learn that every 
smaller stream should be allowed to retain its 
fringe of willows or belt of cottonwoods; or, if 
these fail, should be helped to maintain a mar- 
gin of sward so tough as to resist erosion and so 
broad as to collect and hold the soil swept down 
from neighboring slopes. 


(3) SYSTEMS OF WATERWORKS 


The pioneer settler drew water from the 
spring or the clear-running brook; as he felled 
the forests and the springs ceased to flow and 
the brooks ran muddy, or as he pushed over the 
prairies, he dug wells or made cisterns. Then, 
as settlements grew dense and towns came up, 
the wells were contaminated and the roofs so 
soiled with soot and filth as to impair the cistern- 
water so that the larger towns and settlements 
devised systems of waterworks, usually under 
municipal appropriations. Thereby local 
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catchment basins have been more or less com- 
pletely artificialized to the benefit—so far as it 
goes—of the river-system: for whether so de- 
signed or not, each reservoir is a settling basin 
whence no sediment escapes, while the control 
of the catchment area checks soil-wash and 
minimizes the sediment load of the stream. 
Some cities merely pump or divert water from 
adjacent rivers into settling basins, sometimes 
located at levels high enough to afford head for 
the city supply. This is but a temporary 
makeshift rather than a permanent system in 
which the municipal engineering works should 
be made a part of the general project for clear- 
ing the rivers of sediment, not merely for the 
benefit of the local community but for the 
betterment of navigation and the enrichment 
of the state and country. 

So far as navigable rivers are concerned, the 
Government already codperates with municipal- 
ities in so designing waterworks as not to in- 
terfere with water traffic, and sometimes in 
protecting the streams from contamination by 
mill and factory refuse. Yet a definite and 
comprehensive system of codperation between 
nation and state and municipality remains to be 
developed. 


(4) DEVELOPING WATER-POWER 


The pioneers dammed streams to drive their 
sawmills and gristmills, and, later, manufac- 
turers utilized natural falls and constructed 
greater dams and raceways to furnish power 
for larger mills and factories, thereby making 
America a manufacturing country. When 
our immense coal resources were explored and 
exploited, fuel-power was largely substituted 
and the potential water-power neglected, while 
some streams were burdened with coal-waste 
or caused to run muddy on account of mining 
operations. Now that most of our anthracite 
is gone and a large fraction of our bituminous 
coal is consumed, so that the cost of fuel- 
power must inevitably increase with increasing 
rapidity, it is becoming necessary to return to 
water-power as a source of industrial energy. 

Hitherto, water-powers have been developed 
mainly by private enterprises, although in 
some cases (notably at Saint Anthony’s Falls) 
the Federal Government has codperated, while 
in all larger streams the enterprises are limited 
or at least guided by the Government in the 
interests of navigation. Yet projects are 


already formed for damming the larger rivers— 
even the Mississippi—in order to develop power, 
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and at least some of these projects would 
probably be carried out if the projectors could 
be assured of the support of the Engineer 
Corps charged with the protection of naviga- 
tion—certainly if they could be assured of 
codperation or guaranty or insurance on the 
part of the Federal Government, in accordance 
with such precedents as those established by 
the Reclamation Service of the Interior De- 
partment. 


(5) IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


As settlement expanded into the arid re- 
gions, new fundamental concepts gradually 
arose in the minds of the settlers: first, that the 
primary values of the country inhere in water 
rather than land; and, second, that water isa 
natural object of proprietary interest and con- 
trol. Partly because these concepts were slow 
in taking form, partly because irrigative agri- 
culture involved a development of new in- 
dustrial standards, various difficulties arose in 
the Westerly territories and states and found 
echo in the National legislature. For years 
the policy of the Government remained that of 
encouraging private enterprise; yet the Gov- 
ernment was finally forced to assume direct con- 
trol, first of surveys and later of constructional 
work designed to utilize the scant water-supply 
in these regions. 

Although at the outset enormously expensive, 
the service has already proved among the most 
profitable ever performed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The expenditures for the last year 
were, in round figures, $10,000,000 but the 
returns were $40,000,000, a profit of 300 per 
cent. Thus far the greater part of the opera- 
tions have been in the area of interior or Pacific 
drainage, though extensive works have been 
located in the westerly portion of the Mis- 
sissippi basin. They are primarily to conserve 
storm-waters and convey them to lands re- 
quiring irrigation: yet incidentally they reduce 
storm-floods and thaw-freshets, and retain 
much of the contained sediments. In short, 
these reclamation works go far toward arti- 
ficializing and bringing under complete control 
those portions of the Mississippi river-system 
to which they have been extended. 


(6) THE PROTECTION OF THE BOTTOMLANDS 


On discovery and first settlement of the 
country, the lower Mississippi and its larger 
tributaries flowed relatively clear, yet occasion- 
ally shifted their channels in such wise as to 
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wander slowly over broad bottomlands, each 
channel tending for a time to fix its own posi- 
tion by building natural levees of silt along its 
immediate banks during each overflow, yet 
in time bursting through this barrier in a 
crevasse leading toward lower portions of the 
plain. 

As settlement increased in the upper basin, 
the wasteful agriculture multiplied the sedi- 
ments in the lower river, hastened the clogging 
of its channel, and increased the devastation 
of the annual floods. As settlement increased 
in the lower basin and the flood-plain grew into 
those fields of cane, corn, and cotton that were 
the pride of the industrial world, the increasing 
floods became an intolerable burden. Then 
came up gradually, to meet the increasing need 
of protection of the flood-plain, that system 
of artificial levees—among the most notable 
engineering enterprises in history—in which 
millions of money have been expended for the 
protection of millions of fertile acres. 

This vast work is a cooperative undertaking, 
the Government virtually combining with 
states, counties, municipalities, and voluntary 
associations of citizens. Despite their magni- 
tude and beneficence, the levees must be re- 
garded as a temporary device unless the cause 
of channel-clogging and flooding be removed. 
These destructive processes are due to those 
sediments of which a cubic mile come down 
every two decades: they will cease when the 
sediments are removed from the affluents and 
retained in the parent districts. 


(7) THE CONSTRUCTION OF CANALS 


Inland navigation began with small craft, 
the navigators accommodating their comings and 
goings to the natural stages of water. As con- 
quest over Nature proceeded, the craft were 
enlarged and supplied with motive power, and 
in time canals were constructed, usually adja- 
cent to natural waterways, whence the requisite 
water supply was obtained. Within recent 
decades, serious efforts have been made in 
this and other countries to utilize natural 
waterways as canals—as illustrated by the 
lower Nile and measurably by the lower Mis- 
sissippi. The chief obstacles to the use of 
natural channels in this way are those of floods 
and freshets, and those of scouring or clogging 
of the channels by the sediment with which 
most streams are charged, especially at the 
flood-stage. . 

The manifest means of overcoming these 
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obstacles are the elimination of the sediments 
by systems of dams and reservoirs, locks and 
settling basins. Already canalization and in- 
dustries connected therewith have come to rank 
among the leading public works of the country. 
Usually the works are supported or at least 
fostered by the Government, subsidized in some 
part by states, and stimulated if not sustained 
largely by private enterprise. 

In the lower Mississippi, where the aim is 
mere improvement for navigation rather than 
complete canalization, the support is essentially 
national. Here the engineering projects have 
been handicapped by the inadequacy and 
arbitrary limitation of appropriations, whereby 
the work is made local rather than general; 
by uncertainty as to the continuance of ap- 
propriations, whereby engineers have been com- 
pelled to pursue temporary rather than per- 
manent plans; by conflict in methods and 
interest with projects for protecting lowlands, 
etc., and especially by the vast volume of sedi- 
ments (each average year reaching thrice the 
aggregate excavation required to open the 
Panama Canal) whereby the waters silt over 
or scour away uncompleted works, shift chan- 
nels, build up the bed, and raise the flood- 
stage higher and higher. Thus far the millions 
spent in the improvement of the lower Mis- 
sissippi have resulted in temporary makeshifts 
rather than permanent accomplishments, and 
have failed to stay the steady decline of naviga- 
tion. 


(8) COOPERATION OF STATES AND NATION 


In the case of our interior empire, the Mis- 
sissippi river-system, the undertaking should 
begin with a comprehensive plan adapted to the 
requirements of each state, section, and city. 
This should be followed by surveys by the 
Government in codperation with the respective 
states, and these in turn by the construction 
of works designed at the same time for pre- 
serving forests, for conserving soils, for im- 
pounding potable waters, for developing water- 
power, for reclaiming irrigable lands toward 
the Western headwaters, for protecting the 
bottomlands bordering the main rivers, and for 
canalizing all the larger waterways in such man- 
ner as to render them safely and economically 
navigable. After the initial plans and surveys, 
the public and private interests should be en- 
listed and balanced in such manner as to make 
the work pay for itself, either immediately or in 
the course of a few years, and eventually be- 
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come a source of profit to communities, if not 
to the Government. 

The field is too broad and the task too great 
for private enterprise or for any state, but not for 
the twenty or twenty-five rich commonwealths 
in interest—still less for the mighty nation of 
which these states form a half. The end is the 
manifest destiny of North America, seen vaguely 
by Thomas Jefferson and clearly by Albert 
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Gallatin, felt by Lincoln and Grant and James 
B. Eads, and forecast more or less fairly by the 
foremost statesmen of each decade in our his- 
tory. For not until seagoing craft enter into 
our great commercial artery, so nearly per- 
fected by Nature, ply thence to all ports, and 
carry our products direct to the ends of the 
world—not until then will America come to 
its own. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 


the Church and the State in France, it 

is not necessary to go back for more 
than five years. But to understand the origin 
of the trouble, it must be remembered that for 
almost a century the nation’s relations with 
Rome were regulated and defined by the Con- 
cordat, the original parties to which were 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as First Consul, and 
Pope Pius VII. The arrangement was con- 
cluded in 1801, but was modified under the 
Empire, when the Pontiff was a prisoner of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau. This com- 
pact, dealing partly with the secular rela- 
tions of the Church in France, was supposed 
to have all the qualties of an international 
pact, made between two sovereigns, and as 
such could not be terminated but by mutual 
consent. 

There was occasional friction between the 
Catholic Church and the Government under 
the Third Republic, as, for instance, in 1881, 
when the Department of Worship was detached 
from that of the Interior and re-attached to 
that of Public Instruction. On this occasion 
a protest was made against the appointment of 
M. Bert, on the ground that he was prejudiced 
against the Church. Pope Leo XIII did his 
best to encourage the loyalty of French Church- 
men to the civil authorities, and with such 
success that the Royalist party suffered severely. 
But the pacific policy of the late Pontiff and his 
successor has been thwarted by certain too 
enthusiastic clerical politicians, who insisted 
on regarding the Republic as a foe of religion 
and religious institutions. 

A law was passed in 1881, which had nothing 
to do with the Church, to prevent corporations 
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from doing business in France if their respon- 
sible heads were outside the jurisdiction of the 
French courts. The Association law of 1901, 
however, was aimed directly at the monastic 
orders, or “‘regular”’ clergy, so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the “secular” or parish 
clergy. In 1900, La Croix, the organ of the 
Assumptionist monks, spent a great deal of 
money and became very virulent in support 
of Gen. Mercier, a Nationalist candidate for the 
Senate. The Government turned on _ the 
Assumptionists. In a speech at Toulouse, 
the Premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, pointed 
out that the religious orders owned about 
$267,250,000 worth of real estate in France. 
As they were using their wealth to promote 
discontent with the institutions of the nation, 
which it was easy for them to do in their capac- 
ity as teachers, he proposed that the Parliament 
curb their power. He insisted that ecclesi- 
astics, who received regular stipends from the 
national treasury, ought not to be allowed to 
antagonize the Government. 

The Association bill became a law in 1go1. 
It provided that there should not be formed, 
except by express authorization of the Govern- 
ment, any association except for pecuniary 
gain—either between French subjects and for- 
eigners, or between Frenchmen and French- 
men—if “the headquarters and directorate are 
located abroad and intrusted to foreigners.” 
The law directly affected the Jesuits, the 
Dominicans, the Carmelites, and the Capucins. 
But it was understood to be aimed at the power 
exercised by the Vatican over the Catholics of 
France. Many of the monastic institutions 
remained undisturbed by accepting the pro- 
visions of the law and receiving “authorization.” 
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There was a great exodus, but even the Jesuits 
found a way to continue their schools under 
new teachers. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Premier, re- 
tired because an agitation arose for a radical 
application of the law. Having obtained the 
passage of the bill in the Chamber of Deputies 
by making assurances that discrimination 
would be used in the application of the law— 
in the case of the Sisters of Charity, for instance 
—he would not break faith. He offered his 
resignation a number of times, but it was not 
accepted by President Loubet until his return 
from his celebrated visit to Russia. On June 
6, 1901, M. Combes became Premier, reserving 
for himself, ominously enough, the portfolios 
of Minister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Worship. 

M. Combes proceded at once to enforce the 
Association law literally. He closed many 
schools which had gone on the theory that 
newly constituted associations did not have to 
apply for authorization. Backed up by Par- 
liament, the Premier warned the 3,000 schools, 
mostly for girls and conducted by nuns, that 
still defied the law. Finally it was decided, on 
Jan. 23, 1902, that unless the religious schools 
complied with the statute, parents would be 
compelled to send their children to the State 
schools. The announcement came as a surprise, 
for it was not possible to take the necessary 
legal steps in time. The bishops declared that 
the Church at large would defend the rights of 
Catholic families to decide how their children 
should be educated. There were demonstra- 
tions all over the country, especially on the part 
of the women. The Government, however, 
stood firm, and was sustained by sixty-five 
Department Councils in its policy of closing 
the schools. It was censured by only three, 
while fifteen recommended authorization and 
restitution of the schools. The orders applied 
for authorization, and the work of substituting 
lay teachers for clergy began. 

In October, 1902, soon after the Pope had 
sent a letter of condolence to French Catholics, 
a Socialist Deputy carried the struggle further 
by proposing the abolition of the Concordat, 
under which the clergy were officials of the 
State and recipients of annual stipends amount- 
ing to $10,000,000. The question was sent to 
a committee by a vote of 294 to 254. This 
brought the Pope directly into the controversy, 
which became more and more bitter. It cul- 
minated in the Separation Law of 1905 (which 
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involved a year’s notice), and the termination 
of the Concordat. In the meantime, the clergy 
were called upon to permit the making of in- 
ventories of church property, in order that the 
State might decide as to what possessions of 
the former State Church belonged to the nation. 

The Pope’s attitude toward the present 
Clemenceau government is very simple. He 
holds, as a Sovereign dealing with a foreign 
State, that the Concordat is still in force, be- 
cause it was not put an end to in a manner 
sanctioned by international usage. He has 
refused to order the heads of the Church in 
France to submit to the new law because no 
assurances have been given to him, through any 
diplomatic channel, as to what will be the 
status of the Church under the new order of 
things. 

The clergy are to make no resistance to the 
civil power. They are to wait for the display 
of force, and then move out. This will place 
the responsibility for the suspension of worship 
directly at the door of the Government. It is 
true that services have been held in the churches 
within the last few weeks. But the police have 
been present to take notes. The extremists 
hold that every priest who celebrates mass is 
breaking the law, for without submission to the 
regulations laid down by law, a congregation 
assembled for worship is an illegal gathering. 

There is no sign that the Pope will direct the 
faithful to come to an understanding with the 
authorities. His appeal to the Powers having 
representatives at the Vatican, against the 
violation of the Concordat and the expulsion 
of his nuncio, Mgr. Montagnini, shows that he 
is determined to insist on what he regards as his 
rights as a Sovereign whose representative has 
been treated in an illegal manner. 

If thé French Government carries out its 
policy logically, and if the bishops and priests 
follow the advice of the head of the Church in 
the matter of refusing to submit, the country 
will end by being in the same situation as if it 
were excommunicated. The social results will 
be startling. Frenchmen, however they may 
neglect public worship, like to have their chil- 
dren baptized in a church, married in a church 
and themselves buried from a church. In the 
long run, the church may not be available for 
such purposes. And if this interferes with the 
ceremonies of family life, it will interfere much 
more with the routine of feminine existence— 
for the Frenchwoman, be she fashionable or 
otherwise, is a habitual church-goer. 














THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
A NIGHT BANK ON WHEELS 


is the latest convenience of which 

New Yorkers may take advantage in 
their financial transactions. A telephone call 
brings at once to your door an automobile 
containing a safe and a clerk, to take your 
deposit, or to bring you cash to be exchanged 
for your check. For every practical purpose, 
this automobile is a part of the bank; and, 
furthermore, it is at the call of the bank’s 
patrons at almost any hour of the day or 
evening. 

Since the opening of the Night and Day 
Bank in New York City, on May 1, 1906, 
these unusual transactions are of daily occur- 
ence. And the bank is not a freak nor a fad, 
for among its directors are several of the fore- 
most financiers of New York, and its offices 
are in one of the most luxurious of the Fifth 
Avenue buildings. Its deposits for the first 
six months were approximately $2,000,000 in 
seventeen hundred accounts. 

The Night and Day Bank is open twenty- 
four hours of every business day, and is closed 
only from midnight to midnight of Sundays 
and legal holidays. Three complete sets of 
bank officers and employees work in three shifts 
every day; and fully 60 per cent. of the bank’s 
deposits are made outside of the ordinary 
banking hours. 

The idea of such a bank originated in the 
necessities of mercantile houses and especially 
in the peculiar inconveniences of ordinary 
banking to theatre managers and restaurant 
keepers. A retail merchant’s best business 
hours are in the afternoon, and it has always 
been troublesome to make up a deposit at one 
or two o’clock and to put it in the bank. 
Then, too, the blk of the cash receipts of 
the day have to be kept overnight in the 
merchant’s safe, at the risk of loss by fire or 
burglary. 

The Night and Day Bank has solved these 
difficulties. Suppose the merchant closes at 
six o’clock. He makes up his complete cash 
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account for the day, telephones the bank, and 
twenty minutes later an automobile stands at 
his door with a messenger from the bank. This 
messenger presents the merchant with a leather- 
bound strong box, to which there are but two 
keys—one in the merchant’s possession and 
the other in the possession of the receiving 
telier at the bank. The merchant puts into 
the box his money and checks and deposit slip, 
locks the box, and sees the messenger slip it 
into a safe in the automobile. This safe is 
bolted to the running body of the automobile, 
independent of the limousine. The safe is 
locked with a combination, and the dial is 
removed before it leaves the bank, so that even 
a man familiar with the combination could not 
work the lock to open the safe. The merchant’s 
strong box is put into the safe by means of a 
device similar to that of an ordinary letter-box, 
by which a thing may be dropped in but cannot 
be taken out. 

Still further to insure the safety of the 
safe, the messenger and the safe are separ- 
ated from the chauffeur by a wire cage, which 
is locked by an automatic spring lock from 
the inside. Furthermore, the automobile can- 
not be started from the chauffeur’s seat until 
the messenger inside the cage presses a secret 
spring that is essential to start the mechanism. 
This device prevents the possibility of kid- 
napping the automobile by robbers. Thus 
the merchant’s deposit is safer than if he had 
carried it himself to the bank and passed it 
through the teller’s window. 

Similarly, when the merchant needs money 
Saturday night to pay off his employees, a 
telephone message to the bank brings him 
the money he needs, for which he gives the 
automobile messenger his check on the bank. 

Since the bank opened in New York, a 
similar institution has been opened in Chicago, 
and in Baltimore the Third National Bank 
has adopted this method of supplying this 
latest and most novel accommodation to its 
patrons, 














